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HOW GVUNTRY . . | 
HOUSES CATCH FIRE. | 
VERY winter and eles the list of fine country houses 


destroyed or damaged by fire grows longer. Last 

winter saw five mansions gutted, from one end of 

England to another, one of the most considerable 

being in Northumberland, and another in Cornwall. 
Gaddesden Place, in Hertfordshire, was burnt to a shell, and 
two lives lost in the ruins. Such catastrophes are not like 
appendicitis, which is now spoken of as so much on the increase 
simply because the illness so caused was formerly called by 
another name, or attributed to other reasons. There can be no 
mistake whatever about a fire, and the reason for it is nearly 
always known or suspected. The first question asked will 
naturally be whether there are any new conditions in the 
domesticeconomy of such houseslikely to make fires more frequent ? 
The answer is that there are, and that there are more than 
might be suspected. The commonest, which has been responsible 
for endless mischief, is on the lines of the parable of the new 
wine in the old bottles. We have become a vastly more chilly 
people than formerly, and the old houses, especially those 
of Tudor design, with which England fortunately abounds ina 
measure which would scarcely be credited, are rather cold. 
Their muitiplied passages lead to this, for outside each bedroom 
or living-room is, as a rule, a passage which is always cold, 
unless specially heated, for which the old builders made no 
provision. Besides heating the passages we now keep fires 
lighted in the bedrooms, generally for half the atterncon and a 
great part of the night. This multiplies possible sources of fire 
to start with. But these old fireplaces were all made to burn 
wood in. The heat was not very great, much of it found its 
way into the recom, and the rest went up the wide old chimneys 
in a very diluted form. The hearth and sides of the fireplaces 
of a rather later date were adequate to hold the heating material 
put into them, and properly constructed. Then came the era 
of what, for want of a better term, we may call “well” fires, 
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including all those of the very latest design, in which cog] 
is burnt on scientific principles, and the hearths and fire. 
place backs modified so as to carry a strong and concentrated 
draught up the chimney from a scientifically-lighted fire of 
coal. In many of the old hall chimneys or dining-rooiy 
chimneys of the old houses, a beam of oak runs right across the 
flue. It was part of the construction of the house, and when 
only exposed to the heat of the wood, or even coal, fires in which 
the combustion. was very imperfect, was comparatively safe. At 
present, either by setting fire to the chimney beam or in other 
ways, the modern grates or fireplaces are one of the most frequent 
sources of mischief. A hundred years ago the old chimney 
faced inside with cow-dung and mortar, never became overhea:ed 
to the danger point. Now the fireplace itself sets houses alivht 
in at least three different ways. It overheats the hearth or be: of 
the fire, and sets the beam alight below; it sets fire to the wi od 
of the skirting-boards; and it burns through the back of he 
fireplace into adjacent rooms or passages. ‘lhe cause lies in ° i¢ 
new ‘“ perfect combustion ”’ fires. 

It will be noticed that the better decorated a house is ie 
deeper the skirting-boards are likely to be. Ojten the ro m 
is panelled, in which case, for a height of many feet, the : 
place is bordered by wood. Often the wooden pegs by wh ch 
it is fastened to the walls are driven into the side of the firepla -; 
or, what is more dangerous still, long iron nails, which pick ip 
heat rapidly, are used for the same purpose. So long as th re 
were only wood fires, or coal in a “ basket” grate, all went w: |; 
but the sunk fre often makes the bricks on each side red-! 5t. 
This sets fire to the connecting pegs or nails, which in t rn 
char the skirting, which has become as dry as tinder, and he 
result is that on some particularly cold night, when there has b-en 
a party, or bigger fires have been made than usual, the skirt oy 
gets alight about 2 a.m., when everyone is sound asle-p, 
Often in putting in modern grates the brickwork at the bck 
is cut away till it becomes dangerously thin. The bricks tie: 
get red-hot and set fire to furniture or other objects on the 
opposite side. Recently a fireplace was thus treated which |.ad 
a passage at the back. The wail was noticed to be so “nr 
and warm” that baskets of linen used to be set down agains: it 
for a preliminary airing. One night when they were leit there 
the wall was much hotter than usual, and set the linen on {| 
the fire caught the passage floor, and was with difficu'ty 
extinguished. In a house in Norfolk two new grates burnt 
through the wall on Christmas Eve. They were in the dining 
room and drawing-room respectively, which had been redecorated 
and fitted with modern grates. Both set fire to the staircase and 
hall behind. Luckily there was a good fire extinguisher at th 
top in the shape of a large tank, which one of the men-servants 
had the presence of mind to set running. He swamped 


staircase, but put out the fire. Extreme conservatism has 
marked the setting of hearthstones for generations. ‘hey 


are set cn the wooden joists of the floor, but not directly. 
The hearthstone rests on a low, flattened arch, calied a 
brick “trimmer.” Under this is an inner arch of wood, 
used to set the bricks on as they are laid. The ends o: 
this inner arch of wood are fitted into notches in_ the 
floor joists. Witha basket grate, between which and the hearth- 
stone was an air space, no harm could happen. The ashes only 
fell on it and cooled. But when a modern high-combustion fire 
is lighted on the hearthstone, the latter becomes red-hot, the 
wood underneath chars, and sets the joists alight, and as soon as 
a draugiit gets in the flames burst out. 

Electric fittings are a fertile, mysterious, and elusive cause 
of fires. No one yet knows the extent of the danger, or the 
means of guarding against it; but a very formidable list of 
connections is now obtainable. To be safe, perfect insulation is 
needed. But, inthe first place, even the best fittings must gradu- 
ally decay, or “ degrade” in time, and no one yet knows how long 
this will take. In the next, all kinds of accidents may happen t» 
put the electrical insulation under stress not contemplated. Damp 
changes in the atmosphere, accidents to walls or alterations 
made after the first installation, may all lead to heat being set 
up when least expected. High voltage, where in use, increases 
the danger. Badly made or badly fixed electric fittings «re 
always incendiaries in waiting. Joints are the special dang 
Each one brings risk. If not per-ect they set up heat or a spark 
between the two ends of the wire. A large mansion was recet 


burnt down in one of the home counties through the ignition of 


a curtain by a badly-jointed wire in contact with it. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Helea 
Stavordale and her daughter. Lady Helen is 
daughter of Lord Londonderry, ‘and married’ in 1g02_ Li 
Stavordale, the son and heir of the Earl of Ilchester, former } 
ot the Coldstream Guards. 
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‘HE gathering of the clans at Edinburgh has proved a 
very great success, despite the prognostications of 
those who perhaps took a little too seriously the 
somewhat acrimonious discussion which heralded it. 
The Scots always were an argumentative nation, 


and > doubt they had considerable cause for complaint in 
regar) to the treatment of the Volunteers; but when the 
day of the review actually came it was found that they 


had turned out in unprecedented numbers, and in a condition 
of elficiency which has absolutely delighted the military 
experts who were present. Comparisons have naturally 
been drawn between the great review held by Queen Victoria 
in 1881 and that which has just finished. There was one 
very important point of difference. Queen Victoria’s review 
was held in a pouring rain, and she herself witnessed the 
march past concealed by a very large umbrella. King Edward 
has had better luck in regard to weather, and in consequence 
the proceedings have had an unusual brilliance. Among those 
who were present were that picturesque body of men, the Royal 
Company of Scottish Archers, in green uniforms, with eagles’ 
feathers in their caps, and carrying bows and arrows. And 
this was not the only part of the spectacle that reminded 
onlookers of the ancient military fame of the Northern part of 
this island. King Edward VII. did not at all exaggerate when 
in his message to the troops he referred to the extraordinarily 
fine appearance of the Scottish Volunteers. The event must 
give a new impetus to the Volunteer Movement. 


Few men exercised more beneficial effect on his generation 
than the late George MacDonald, who died on Monday last at 
Ashtead, in Surrey, in his eighty-first year. He was one of those 
literary men in whose mind art was the handmaid of progress 
and morality, resembling, in this respect, many of those whose 
names are the greatest of the nineteenth century. He takes his 
place, in fact, beside Carlyle, Ruskin, Tolstoy, and others of that 
type. No doubt, from the high point of view taken by those 
who believe in art for art’s sake, something effectual might be 
said in criticism of this attitude; but humanity can never forget 
the debt of gratitude they owe to those who have put the advance- 
ment of the race before any other consideration; and men like 
MacDonald produced, it is probable, a deeper effect than those 
who have openly mounted the pulpit and sermonised their 
contemporaries. As long as human nature remains what it is, it 
will be always easier to teach the finer lessons of humanity by 
means of story and anecdote than by exhortation, to which man 
does not listen except from a stern sense of duty, whereas 
MacDonald proved a most alluring writer, whose ‘stories led 
people to read them for their own sake, and to feel surprised 
tha: they had leirned so much in the course of being entertained. 
wenty years ago he was a central figure in literary society, but 
lor some time past advancing years had forced him into 
rel:rement. 


It may be questioned whether or no the habit of holding 
ce enaries and similar observances is not being somewhat over- 
«sin Great Britain just now. During the last few weeks we 
0. .2 had several of them, and one can scarcely open a daily or 
a. cekly paper without finding that someone has been discovered 
“se birthday occurs on a certain date. In many cases the 

oer of people interested is so exceedingly small that the 
er 1s hardly worth attention, and it might be wise to forego 
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keeping a centenary unless in the case of those who are so worthy 
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of it that they command the general homage. Our remarks would 


scarcely apply to the ceremonial which has just been held in 
connection with Samuel Johnson at Lichfield, as Samuel Johnson 
is undoubtedly a figure that appeals to all sorts and conditions of 


Englishmen; but it would be easy to mention many other 


centenaries celebrated during the present year which, if kept at 
all, need fill no more than a passing paragraph in the paper. 


One would not say much about it, because the weakness, if it be 
a weakness, is an amiable one; but, were it continued, there is 
no end to the number of people who might be unearthed for the 
purpose. Many of them are being gradually forgotten, and 
perhaps it might be as well to let oblivion do its natural work. 









TO AUTUMN. 
Autumn, when I behold 
Thy loveliness unfold 
Witb gradual grace of gold, 

Till all is golden; 
I feel as though a ray 
Of some enchanted day 
Had fall’n upon my way 
From ages olden. 


Oh! maid of quiet dreams, 
Thou bringest peace—the streams 
Flow languidly, it seems 

The whole earth lingers 
Beneath thy golden simile, 
At happy pauses, while 
Delight thou dost beguile 

With rosy fingers. 
The yellowing leaf and fern 
A deeper glory turn, 
And strange wild sunsets burn 

On far horizons; 
With outer seas of green, 
Translucent, hyaline, 
And purple isles between, 

Thy hand bedizens. 
Touch me, oh Dream Inwrought! 
Let my pent soul be caught 
To some diviner thought 

Than this world fashions— 
A thought serene, and blest, 
With thine own quiet drest, 
Beyond the vain unrest 

Of earthly passions. 

R. G. T. COVENTR.. 


In a sense the windfalls that come to the Crown are 
singular revelations of pathetic circumstances. Mr. Sidney H. 
Preston has just contributed to The Times a little list of some of 
those whose fortunes have had this fate. There was Captain 
G. L. A. Wilson, who died intestate without heirs a short while 
ago, and whose fortune, £175,000, now goes to the Crown. In 
1870 William Younghusband of Upper Norwood died, leaving 
£60,000, which, in the absence of heirs, also fell to the Crown 
Another case is that of Mrs. Helen Blake, who died in 1876, 
leaving, besides real estate, a personalty of £140,000. The Treasury 
behaved very well in this case. Among the papers left by the lady 
there were some that indicated what her intentions were, and certain 
contemplated legacies were paid. They included £1,000 left to 
the late W. E. Gladstone. In 1881, Mr. George Perton of 
Cheltenham died, leaving a personalty amounting to £200,000. 
In the absence of proof of his legitimacy, this was forfeited to 
the Crown. . An exactly similar sum was left by a lunatic, 
named William Heathcote, who died intestate in 1884. It takes 
us quite out of the usual course of affairs to find people 
possessed of such fortunes and destitute of anyone to inherit 
them. We can scarcely conceive the idea of a man or woman 
being absolutely without relatives; but perhaps it may be that in 
the majority of cases they have, for some reason or another, 
differed from them and lived entirely apart. 


There is no question that the burden of local rates is one 
that presses severely on the householder, and it is difficult 
to suggest an effective means of reducing it. A paragraph that 
has appeared in the papers within the last few days is to the 
effect that in an island off the West Coast of Scotland, belonging 
to the County of Inverness, the rates have actually gone up 
to 20s. in the pound, which seems to be a reductio ad absurdum. 
Many people in London, in their ignorance, would think nothing 
of seeking out a wild country like this, in the hope that they 
would be free of rates altogether, only to find to their surprise 
that the impost was greater there than it was in London. The 
truth is that many local authorities are burdening themselves 
with too large a debt. A remedy for this state of things might 
be the abolition of the system by which, in the case of the 
poorer class of houses, the landlord pays the rates. It might be 
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argued that in the end these reaily fall upon the tenant, but the 
point is that he does not feel this to be thecase. The advantage 
of making the change would be that the voters would then feel 
more responsibility. Local elections are nearly all in the hands 
of the working men, and if they felt that they had to produce the 
rates from their own pockets, they might be more careful in the 
distribution of their votes, and realise more fully the necessity 
for economy than they do at present. 

Law abiding as this country is, it is astonishing what a vast 
amount of anarchy prevails in various districts. Two or three 
years ago, the inhabitants of Bournemouth had to take special 
precautions because it had become thoroughly unsafe for any 
woman to walk by herself among the pine woods. This was bad 
enough, but the state of affairs at a great town like Leeds is ever 
so much worse. There women have been so frequently assaulted 
by an individual, who may or may not be one and the same 
person, pouncing upon them in the darkness, that it has been 
necessary for the inhabitants to combine for the purpose ot 
protecting the female part of the community. The Citizens’ 
Protection League has been formed in the Beston Hill district of 
Leeds for this purpose. It has divided the locality into twelve 
beats, each of which is patrolled, especially on Saturday nights, 
by one or two citizens, who are not working antagonistically 
with the police, but rather in harmony with them, and from a 
laudable desire to help them in the maintenance of order. 





The endeavour, which is now everywhere apparent at the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society, to create as natural an 
environment as possible for the different animals in the collection 
has been attended with remarkable success, not only from a 
spectacular, but also from a scientific point of view. No more 
convincing proof of this couid be shown than in the little colony 
of burrowing owls and prairie dogs which was established not 
long since. While most of us have read of this curious associa- 
tion, but few could ever hope to see this ‘“*happy family” in 
reality until the society came to the rescue. So well has the 
experiment prospered that the birds have bred, and a young one 
is now to be seen standing, generally, at the mouth of the 
parental burrow. [rom all that one sees here it would almost 
seem as though the owl’s part in this community was that of the 
uninvited guest, or even of overlord; for though they dwell 
together in harmony there can be no doubt but that the birds 
are the real masters of the situation, in that they drive off, in the 
most truculent fashion, any of their four-footed neighbours 
which in any way come betwixt the wind and their nobility, 
or, which is more to the point, endeavour to keep to themselves 
the dead rats and chickens’ heads thrown in for their special 
benefit. Lut more than this, they can, and do when it so 
pleases them, help themselves to the cabbage-stalks intended for 
the dull and sleepy rodent, any protest being treated with the 
most supreme contempt. The young bird has learned to swear 
most vigorously if he feels himself too nearly approached by his 
despised neighbour, and if this should not prove effectual his 
very wide-awake parents are soon on the spot. 

But the colony is yet incomplete—and may it ever remain 
. so!—inasmuch as a third party to this compact is said to be the 
rattlesnake. But as this reptile is known to be fond of young 
animals—gastronomically fond—its occasional presence in these 
burrows must be viewed with suspicion. While in North America 
that very pushful bird, the owl, continues to quarter itself upon 
the prairie dog, ground-squirrel, and even, it is said, badgers, in 
the Southern portion of that continent it establishes itself in the 
burrows of the viscacha, the Patagonian hog, and the armadillo. 
Failing any of these, and only then, it digs a burrow for itself, 
If one may judge from the ease with which these birds dig at the 
Zoological Gardens, the conclusion becomes irresistible that they 
prefer to take up their quarters in ready-made tunnels, solely 
from a distaste for work, such as is not uncommon in animals 
much higher in the scale of creation. 








It is to be feared that potato disease has broken out rather 
badly in the en district, and in consequence many farmers will 
suffer severely. The news is the more disconcerting inasmuch 
as the early estimate pointed to an exceptionally fine crop, and 
the prices recently realised, about £3 per ton for good potatoes, 
were fairly satisfactory. But as the result of the outbreak of 
disease many dealers have had to get rid of the potatoes for as 
little as ros. a ton, those buying them being pig feeders. 
Whether the disease spreads to any great extent will, of course, 
depend very much upon the weather of the next few weeks. 
Close and moist days seem to have the effect of propagating it, 
while if we should encounter a spell of dry and cold weather, it 
may be hoped that the disease will be confined to one or two 
districts. At present there are still many parts of England 
where no sign of it has been noticed, and we learn that the 
Scottish crops are, as a rule, free of disease. Unfortunately, 
Lincolnshire is one of the chief sources of our potato supply, and 
the regret will be general that the disease has broken out there. 
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It is always good hearing to learn that a particularly hig) 
price has been paid for the best quality of livestock, and the 655 
guineas given for a ram from the wlack flock of Messrs. Needham 
of Haltoft will go into agricultural history. We are told that it 
was the fineness of the fleece which attracted the buyer, but, 
anyhow, that is a matter of no very great consequence. The 
point to which we would direct attention is the stimulus vivep 
to breeding by the paying of such prices. It encourage. the 
flockmaster in the work that is now beginning for next year, and 
recent experience has shown that the highest prices paid for rams 
and bulls are by no means uneconomical. If it be desir:-d to 
produce the very best, it is necessary to breed from the 
highest rank of animal. A bad sire is not cheap at any { ‘ice, 
and a good one can hardly be dear. 


RONDEAU. 
Love, listening, laughed as the hours grew long 
And the poet still sat in his easy chair 
Speaking his rhymes to the empty air ; 
“Truly,” quoth he, “if thou wert strong 
As a man should be, thou would’st do and dare, 


Not sit contented and debonair.” 
But the poet finished his little song; 
Then hearing a sound on his study stair 

Love, listening, laughed, 
lor a mntiden stepped from the passing throng, 
Climbing with joy to that attic, where 
The seat for on? soon creaked with a pair; 
Then though, perhaps, not precisely wrong, 
I think it was not—exactly —fair, 

Love, listening, laughed! 

WILFRID TL. RANDEL 


The season which has been so favourable to the produc: vity 
of all kinds of furred animals in this country, from foxes «own 
to the various little creatures which are comprehensively gro.iped 
by the unscientific under the name of field-mice, has, rather 
fortunately, been scarcely less favourable, as it seems, speaiing 
relatively, to the natural enemies of the small rodents, the sioats 
and weasels. Rabbits, rats, voles, and shrews all are a natural 
prey to the weasels, and while the numbers of all these are so 
great tnat they amount to a positive plague, no one can regret 
that the weasels have increased, as a check on them. The 
trouble will, presumably, arise when these creatures, that form 
the food of the weasels, have fallen to their normal population. 
Failing a good supply of them, both stoats and weasels are more 
fond ot gameand poultry than the gamekeeper or farmer approve; 
and there may be trouble coming. 


The decision, formally arrived at last week, to wind up the 
West Surrey Stag Hunt, will be read with satisfaction by the 
kindly people who disapprove, for humanity’s sake, of the cruelty 
involved in hunting the carted stag. The pros and cons of the 
argument have been discussed a thousand and one times, and 
full value has no doubt been given to the * heaithful exercise” 
contention, and also to the stag’s apparent appreciation of the 
fact that the chase is not intended to end with his death. Those 
who believe that the poor beast suffers the extreme agony of 
terror maintain that it were better he should be killed at once 
than be spared to go through it all again. Perhaps, however, 
they have not been witnesses of the curious philosophy with 
which the carted stag, as a rule, seems to view the whole pro- 
ceedings. The close of the old West Surrey Stag Hunt, however, 
is due, it is to be feared, more to the altered circumstances of the 
country than to motives purely humanitarian. 


The fashion in games presents a very curious problem: if 
we attempt to find any rational explanation for vagaries of the 
popular fancy, which seem to be subject to the dictates of purest 
caprice. A few years ago it used to be said, and with much 
truth, that lawn tennis, as a popular game, was virtually dead. 
It was ousted by croquet, by what was then called the new 
croquet, croquet with small hoops replacing the immense o:es 
at which Leech’s Punch young ladies play, clad in imme: se 
crinolines. Lawn tennis still was played by the professors, t! at 
is to say, by people who devoted themselves to the game ad 
made a science of it, but it was not seen on the country hor 
lawn. Now, as a common rule, all that is changed. Lav 1 
tennis is hunting croquet out of the field again. In this aff r 
of the vogue of different games there is much difference » 
different localities. In one county lawn tennis may be t 
popular game at the country houses, and lawn tennis clubs “1 
the county towns may be patronised, and in the next coun 
croquet will be the game at the houses and in the clubs. O 
would think that there could be little doubt which game is t! ¢ 


better. 
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et, for instance, may often have weary limbs, but it is his 
iame if the burden of labour is not sweetened by mental 
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argued that in the end these reaily fall upon the tenant, but the 
point is that he does not feel this to be thecase. The advantage 
of making the change would be that the voters would then feel 
more responsibility. Local elections are nearly all in the hands 
of the working men, and if they felt that they had to produce the 
rates from their own pockets, they might be more careful in the 
distribution of their votes, and realise more fully the necessity 
for economy than they do at present. 

Law abiding as this country is, it is astonishing what a vast 
amount of anarchy prevails in various districts. Two or three 
years ago, the inhabitants of Bournemouth had to take special 
precautions because it had become thoroughly unsafe for any 
woman to walk by herself among the pine woods. This was bad 
enough, but the state of affairs ata great town like Leeds is ever 
so much worse. There women have been so frequently assaulted 
by an individual, who may or may not be one and the same 
person, pouncing upon them in the darkness, that it has been 
necessary for the inhabitants to combine for the purpose ot 
protecting the female part of the community. The Citizens’ 
Protection League has been formed in the Beston Hill district of 
Leeds for this purpose. It has divided the locality into twelve 
beats, each of which is patrolled, especially on Saturday nights, 
by one or two citizens, who are not working antagonistically 
with the police, but rather in harmony with them, and from a 
laudable desire to help them in the maintenance of order. 





The endeavour, which is now everywhere apparent at the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society, to create as natural an 
environment as possible for the different animals in the collection 
has been attended with remarkable success, not only from a 
spectacular, but also from a scientific point of view. No more 
convincing proof of this couid be shown than in the little colony 
of burrowing owls and prairie dogs which was established not 
long since. While most of us have read of this curious associa- 
tion, but few could ever hope to see this ‘‘happy family” in 
reality until the society came to the rescue. So well has the 
experiment prospered that the birds have bred, and a young one 
is now to be seen standing, generally, at the mouth of the 
parental burrow. Trom all that one sees here it would almost 
seem as though the owl’s part in this community was that of the 
uninvited guest, or even of overlord; for though they dwell 
together in harmony there can be no doubt but that the birds 
are the real masters of the situation, in that they drive off, in the 
most truculent fashion, any of their four-footed neighbours 
which in any way come betwixt the wind and their nobility, 
or, which is more to the point, endeavour to keep to themselves 
the dead rats and chickens’ heads thrown in for their special 
benefit. But more than this, they can, and do when it so 
pleases them, help themselves to the cabbage-stalks intended for 
the dull and sleepy rodent, any protest being treated with the 
most supreme contempt. The young bird has learned to swear 
most vigorously if he feels himself too nearly approached by his 
despised neighbour, and if this should not prove effectual his 
very wide-awake parents are soon on the spot. 





But the colony is yet incomplete—and may it ever remain 
so!—inasmuch as a third party to this compact is said to be the 
rattlesnake. But as this reptile is known to be fond of young 
animals—gastronomically fond—its occasional presence in these 
burrows must be viewed with suspicion. While in North America 
that very pushful bird, the owl, continues to quarter itself upon 
the prairie dog, ground-squirrel, and even, it is said, badgers, in 
the Southern portion of that continent it establishes itself in the 
burrows of the viscacha, the Patagonian hog, and the armadillo. 
Failing any of these, and only then, it digs a burrow for itself, 
If one may judge from the ease with which these birds dig at the 
Zoological Gardens, the conclusion becomes irresistible that they 
prefer to take up their quarters in ready-made tunnels, solely 
from a distaste for work, such as is not uncommon in animals 
much higher in the scale of creation. 





It is to be feared that potato disease has broken out rather 
badly in the Fen district, and in consequence many farmers will 
suffer severely. The news is the more disconcerting inasmuch 
as the early estimate pointed to an exceptionally fine crop, and 
the prices recently realised, about £3 per ton for good potatoes, 
were fairly satisfactory. But as the result of the outbreak of 
disease many dealers have had to get rid of the potatoes for as 
little as ros. a ton, those buying them being pig feeders. 
Whether the disease spreads to any great extent will, of course, 
depend very much upon the weather of the next few weeks. 
Close and moist days seem to have the effect of propagating it, 
while if we should encounter a spell of dry and cold weather, it 
may be hoped that the disease will be confined to one or two 
districts. At present there are still many parts of England 
where no sign of it has been noticed, and we learn that the 
Scottish crops are, as a rule, free of disease. Unfortunately, 
Lincolnshire is one of the chief sources of our potato supply, and 
the regret will be general that the disease has broken out there. 
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It is always good hearing to learn that a particularly high 
price has been paid for the best quality of livestock, and the 450 
guineas given for a ram from the ulack flock of Messrs. Needham 
of Haltoft will go into agricultural history. We are told that it 
was the fineness of the fleece which attracted the buyer, |vut, 
anyhow, that is a matter of no very great-consequence. {he 
point to which we would direct attention is the stimulus given 
to breeding by the paying of such prices. It encourages the 
flockmaster in the work that is now beginning for next year, nd 
recent experience has shown that the highest prices paid for rims 
and bulls are by no means uneconomical. If it be desire: to 
produce the very best, it is necessary to breed from he 
highest rank of animal. A bad sire is not cheap at any pr <e, 
and a good one can hardly be dear. 


RONDEAU. 
Love, listening, laughed as the hours grew long 
And the poet still sat in his easy chair 
Speaking his rhymes to the empty air; 
“Truly,” quoth he, “if thou wert strong 
As a man should be, thou would'st do and dare, 


Not sit contented and debonair.” 
But the poet finished his little song; 
Then hearing a sound on his study stair 

Love, listening, laughed, 
For a mniden stepped from the passing throng, 
Climbing with joy to that attic, where 
‘The seat for on2 soon creaked with a pair; 
Then though, perhaps, not precisely wrong, 
{ think it was not—exactly—fair, 

Love, listening, laughed ! 

WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


The season which has been so favourable to the producti ty 
of all kinds of furred animals in this country, from foxes down 
to the various little creatures which are comprehensively grouped 
by the unscientific under the name of field-mice, has, ratier 
fortunately, been scatcely less favourable, as it seems, speaking 
relatively, to the natural enemies of the small rodents, the stots 
and weasels. Rabbits, rats, voles, and shrews all are a natural 
prey to the weasels, and while the numbers of all these are so 
great tnat they amount to a positive plague, no one can regret 
that the weasels have increased, as a check on them. The 
trouble will, presumably, arise when these creatures, that form 
the food of the weasels, have fallen to their normal population. 
Failing a good supply of them, both stoats and weasels are more 
fond ot gameand poultry than the gamekeeper or farmer approve ; 
and there may be trouble coming. 


The decision, formally arrived at last week, to wind up the 
West Surrey Stag Hunt, will be read with satisfaction by the 
kindly people who disapprove, for humanity’s sake, of the cruelty 
involved in hunting the carted stag. The pros and cons of the 
argument have been discussed a thousand and one times, and 
full value has no doubt been given to the ‘ heaithful exercise” 
contention, ard also to the stag’s apparent appreciation of the 
fact that the chase is not intended to end with his death. Those 
who believe that the poor beast suffers the extreme agony of 
terror maintain that it were better he should be killed at once 
than be spared to go through it all again. Perhaps, however, 
they have not been witnesses of the curious philosophy with 
which the carted stag, as a rule, seems to view the whole pro- 
ceedings. The close of the old West Surrey Stag Hunt, however, 
is due, it is to be feared, more to the altered circumstances of the 
country than to motives purely humanitarian. 


The fashion in games presents a very curious problem i! 
we attempt to find any rational explanation for vagaries of tle 
popular fancy, which seem to be subject to the dictates of pures 
caprice. A few years ago it used to be said, and with mu 
truth, that lawn tennis, as a popular game, was virtually dead. 
It was ousted by croquet, by what was then called the new 
croquet, croquet with small hoops replacing the immense on 
at which Leech’s Punch young ladies play, clad in immen 
crinolines. Lawn tennis still was played by the professors, th 
is to say, by people who devoted themselves to the game a: 
made a science ot it, but it was not seen on the country hou 
lawn. Now, as a common rule, all that is changed. Lav 
tennis is hunting croquet out of the field again. In this affa 
of the vogue of different games there is much difference ~ 
different localities. In one county lawn tennis may be t! 
popular game at the country houses, and lawn tennis clubs ° 
the county towns may be patronised, and in the next coun 
croquet will be the game at the houses and in the clubs. O1 
would think that there could be little doubt which game is tl 


better. 
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lhany occupations of the time are calculated to produce mental 
aiscise. For example, if a man of very active brain were 


C elled—as many a one is compelled in, say, Northampton 
-- devote his attention from morning to night, and from 
Vy » end to year’s end, to the production of a part of th: 
upoers of boots, the monotony.of it would infallibly begin to tell 
u im. A man must be of lethargic temperament to be able 
t thstand the effect of such duli and constantly-repeated 
n ony; but luckily the criticism would not apply to any great 


er of the callings that are pursued in the country. The farm 
ter, for instance, may often have weary limbs, but it is his 
blame if the burden of labour is not sweetened by mental 
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THE LABOURING 


HAND 


activity of the 
most wholesome 
kind. The simplest 
and least specula- 
tive mind must 
derive a certain 
pleasure, though 
no doubt in the 
case of the igno- 
rant it is often un- 
conscious, from 
watching the eter- 
nal procession ot 
the seasons, par- 
ticularly when his 
own work is 
affected by them. 
He cannot fail to 
notice, even if he 
does not take a 
poet’s pleasure in 
doing so, the open- 
ing of bud and 
blossom in spring; 
he cannot but hear 
thecarolliny of the 
birds when he is 
following the 
ploughshare ot 
tending his sheep; 
and as the spring 
merges into 
summer, and the groves turn silent and the fields grow brown, 
there is the progress of the harvest and all that it means 
to watch and to talk about, while his own occupation varies with 
the season. His work in spring is altogether different from that 
in autumn, and when winter comes he obtains another complete 
change and relief, making in this case a most striking contrast 
with the everyday life of the mechanic or operator, who goes on 
watching the same machine and performing the same daily 
routine, whether the spring rain be dashing against the window 
or the heat of summer making his factory insupportable. He 
has to perform the same task alike when autumn winds are blowing 
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and when tne world is whelmed in snow or under frost. 
Further, the farm labourer has always the additional interest of 
having to take care, in one way or another, of animals. If he 
be a shepherd, it is no unusual thing for him to know each 
member of his flock by headmark and expression, and even the 
ordinary labourer has his horses, his dog, or some creature that isa 
companion to him. 

In the country even the mechanic has a less uniform 
and monctonous time than the same class of person would 
have in a large town. The tendency at great factories and 
shops is to allot to each individual hand one particular thing 
to do, and he does that all the year round; but a village 
carpenter, such as the one we show in the picture, has a new 
task for almost every new day. His chief business, probably, is 
to repair the woodwork at the farms, and that in itself is a 
variegated task; but he is also called upon to take his share in 
building and repairing houses. He has to mend whatever is 
broken by his neighbour, and a thousand little jobs come to him 
which break up the greyness of life. So with the blacksmith, 
whom we show in another illustration. His work has been 
vastly changed by the inventions which have come into use during 
recent years. Ofold his chief business in the village was to attend 
to the shoeing of horses, and in many districts that is still his 
principal occupation. It was never a dull one, because the mere fact 
that horses were sent to him from all the neighbouring farms 
and large houses brought him into touch with persons who 
were only too eager to hear or communicate the news of the 
day. When the bicycle came in he found it to his interest to learn 
its mechanism, and now that the motor-car has arisen, the scope 
of his activities bas been once more very greatly enlarged. 
Those who take a pleasure in motoring, however good their 
machine he, and however efficient the man they have in 
charge of it, are often glad enough to take advantage of the 
skill and the appliances possessed by the blacksmith of the 
village. Nor is that all. On the farms wherever possible 
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Copyright. 
machinery has been substituted for handwork, and where there 
is machinery there is always a chance of it going wrong and 
requiring a practised hand to put it right. It is no doubt true that 
when serious accidents occur, or whenever anything goes very 
badly wrong, it is sent to the maker; but there are a thousand little 
accidents which the village blacksmith can put right, and, as a 
matter of fact, in this era of mechanism he is usually one of the 
most thriving persons in the country, particularly if he have 
sufficient intelligence and adaptability to suit himself to the 
requirements of a generation that has changed in many respects 
from the preceding one. These are only two instances; but in 
large villages and country towns it will generally be found that 
there are numbers of workmen who have kept alive old and 
curious industries which have been handed down from their 
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fathers. Of some of these we have from time to time ; own 
illustrations. For example, in outdoor occupations there sti 
exists the truffle-hunter with his little poodles, which })- has 
taught to act the part played by swine in various paris of 
France. 

He is one whose work causes him ‘to live mostly i: the 
open air, and to roam over hill and dale in search the 
underground fungus that is so prized by the gourmet. |p 
various districts there are indoor occupations that have 
been kept going for many generations, chief among hich 
we might place the calling of the potter. It does not | Jone 
to any one district in particular, because over the lengt sad 
breadth of the Empire there are places that have a_ ‘cal 
reputation for their pottery, and where the calling of thos: who 
make it is held in great esteem. It is a calling that nost 
might be cailed an art; at any rate, those who pursue nay 
find a great deal of the artist’s pleasure in the beautiful \ seis 
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ON A AILL FARM. Coy yright. 
that they turn out. And whatever may be said against the 
generation in which we live, no one will deny that it has a very 
lively appreciation of work of this kind. 

Nevertheless, although inside work may possess a great 
attraction, that with which we are most occupied is conducted 
outdoors. After all, it is the natural place in which a countryman 
ought to be. As soon as a worker joins the brigade of town 
toilers, he bids farewell to the sunshine and winds under which 
he conducted his task. If we take the picture of a labourer and 
his dog, shown in another column, we seem transported at once 
away from workshop and factory, street and town, to a mount:in- 
side whereon the wind ever blows cool and fresh. The man is 
standing against a dry stone wall which is usually used to 
divide one sheep walk from another. He himself wears or lis 
face that expression of kindness which goes with one \ho 
has been allowed to grow without too much rubbing against his 
fellows. In town all the peculiarities get worn off, and one : an 
tends to become exactly like his neighbours, a consumma on 
towards which many forces are tending. The Trade U: on 
organiser wishes to have his men as automatic as possible so 
that each will doexactly the given share of work. Tne bui er 
erects for the working-men houses of which one is simpiy ac y 
from some thousands of others. Even the amusements of 1¢ 
town working-men are moulded upon the same pattern. t 
here we have one who bears on his face the testimony ‘ at 
Nature was allowed to make of him what she pleased. /e 
has grown up without any of the so-called polishing influe: es 
of town life, and the result is a working-man who may | 4 
little rough, and one may even say forbidding, of aspect, but 
is, nevertheless, a natural product of the soil whereon he 
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porn. As he 
stands there 
against a stone 
wall, that seems 
to be part of the 
landscupe, with 
the dog at his 
feet, which, pro- 


bably, has been 
his « mpanion for 
yea! and with 
the ioplements of 
toil his hand, 
he sc. ms to be a 
figut rn of the 
land e; he is 
as 1 ae part 
of it are the 
trees the field. 
Hea ind con- 
tent irk him 
for ir own. 
No d bt his life 
is ¢ 1) more 
trans’ y than is 
the « -rage fate 
of mo: «Js. When 
he dic it is pro- 
bable ‘sere will 
not be erected as 
much a tomb- 
stone‘) mark the 
fact of sis having 
lived, 


| a few years after he, like the generations that have 
gone b.iore him, will have passed not only into dust, but into 
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forgetfulness, and 
the place that 
knew him will 
know him no 
more. Yet it 
would be rash and 
crude to argue 
from this that he 
has not filled a 
worthy place of 
his own in the 
evolution of the 


human. race. 
“Those work 
also,” says the 


poet, ‘who only 


stand and wait,” 
and the great, 
big-boned — coun- 


tryman who lives 
out his life in 


some quiet vil- 
lage, and leaves 
behind him 


children as strong 
and vigorous as 
himself, though he 
may pass as a 
person into the 
shade of oblivion, 
nevertheless 
leaves behind him 
material which will 


mould the destiny of the Empire, ever making greater demands 
on the abilities, physical and mental, of her children. 


A HARVEST OF THE OLDEN TIME 


‘Reape well, scatter not, gather cleane that is shorne; 
Binde fast, shock apase, pay the tenth of thy corne. 
Lode salfe, carry home, lose no time, being faier : 
Golfe just, in the barne, it is out of dispaier.” 
TusseR, ‘‘A Hundred Good Pcyntes of Husbandry.” 


N no one of the operations of the farmer’s year has the use 
of machinery brought about so great a revolution as in 


harvesting 

An old-time 

fay fmve © 
would find little 
to wonder at, were 
he to revisit his 
own country -side 
for the sheep- 
clipping, or when 
ploughing is in 
progress; unless, 
indeed, he were to 

chance upon a 

steam-plough, 

“ Huzzin’ an’ maazin’ 
the blessed fealds 
wi’ the Divil’s oan 
team.” 

But were he to 

behold a modern 

karvest-field, one 
where things are 

“up-to-date,” with 

a motor self- 

binding reaper 

clattering its way, 
solitary and 
uncanny, around 
the swiftly- 
diminishing crop, 
he might truly 
wonder whether 
he had come back 
to the earth that 





he knew, or to 
anotlierplace. He 
wou miss the 


very things that 
gave a touch of 
Poetry and 
romaxce to the 
Scene: the reapers 
with the sickles 
like 1c men of the 
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Bible, the boys and the women following, a goodly company of 
workers, to say nothing of the gleaners, coming betimes for their 
portion. Such was the state and such the company in the days of 
Henry Best of Elswell, from whose account of his harvest 
operations in the year 1641 the following extracts are taken: 
‘* Wee beganne to sheare massledine,” says he, “this 19th of 
August, beinge Thursday; those that sowe clean rye beganne 


to sheare the 
12th of August; 
wee made an ende 
of our massledine 
in fower dayes, 
and beganne to 
sheare wheate the 
26th of August, 
beinge Thursday, 
which wee finished 
in two dayes.” 
*“‘ Massledine” was 
a crop of mixed 


grain, generally 
rye and wheat, 


sown together for 
‘¢winter-corne,”’ as 
old Best has it; 
that is to say, 
store corn for the 
household _ bread- 
meal. In the old 
writers the word 
appears in very 
many different 
forms, ¢.g., maslin, 
messling, mashel- 
ton, etc. Tusser 
bas, “A loaf of 
mastline, of rie, 
and of wheat.” 
Burns (* Prayer 
to the Scottish 
Representatives ’’) 
has it, ‘I'll be 
his debt twa 
mashlum_ ban- 
nocks.” There is 
quite a modern 
ring about Best’s 
dictum for the 
mixing: ‘Many 
have alledged that 
white - wheate is 
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the best to imingle and sowe with rye, 
and that it will bee the soonest ripe ; but 
wee finde experimentally that Kentish 
Wheate is the best, or that which (here- 
abouts) iscalled Dodde-reade.’’ One may 
note the writer’s distinction between 
‘“¢ shearinge,”’ or cutting with the sickle, 
and ‘mowinge”’ with the scythe. As 
noticed in Country Lire (June 3rd, 
1905), clipping, not shearing, is the term 
used in the North, as appiied to sheep. 
The ‘*shearinge”’ is for ‘‘oure winter 
corne,”’ the precious crops whereof need 
careful handling; ‘*mowinge” is for 
barley and oats. In passing, it may 
be noticed, too, that our writer uses 
the terms ‘‘haver,” or ‘‘havers,” and 
oats indiscriminately. The word haver 
is one well known in the Northern 
dialects (Dutch haver, Swedish hafre), 
appearing also in haversack, formerly 
the horse-soldier’s oat-bag. 

“Wee beganne to mowe oates 
(this yeare) the 23rd of August, and 
gotte all downe (with sixe mowers) 
in thirteene dayes: wee beganne 
to mowe barley this gth of September, 
beinge Thursday, and wee _ had 
constantly 8 or g and sometimes Io 
mowers. The reason why wee had soe many was_ because 
wee stayed somethinge longe afore wee gotte an ende of our 
oates; that our barley ripened soe altogeather that wee scarce 
knewe wheare to beginne for the ripest. \Vee gott all our 
barley mowne (this yeare) in sixe dayes and a halfe, and made an 
ende of mowinge this 16th of September. . . . The best 
sorte of men-shearers have usually 8d. 
a day, and are to meate themselves ; 
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RAKING INITIO: SWATHE. 


for an outligeer, or to serve to traile the sweathrake. They 
weare wont, in former times, to hire att Malton goc: and 
able mowers out of the Moores for 2s. 2d. and 2s. qd.a . eke, 
and finde them meate, drinke, and lodginge; they use like. 
wise to hire there able younge followers, for binding and 
stookinge, for 20d. a weeke and theire meate ; and boyes, for vinge 

out and traylinge of the sweat'rake, 





the best sorte of women-shearers 
have (mest commonly) 6d. a day; yett 
if wee have any shearinge-worke to 
doe alter that wee are begunne to 
mowe, and chance to take of any men 
from mowinge to shearinge, wee are 
to give them mowers’ wages, viz.: 1od. 
a day if they bee such as canne mowe ; 
and, againe, if it bee att such a time 
when we have others imployed aboute 
mowinge; otherwise wee shoulde doe 
them an injury, if wee shoulde take 
them from theire company, and not 
make them equall to those in wages-’ 
whome they can equallize in worke. 








. Mowers (for mowinge of Haver) 
are to have 1od. a day; and _ out- 
liggers, or those that gather after them, 
have usually 6d. a day; binders and stookers have (for the 
most parte) 8d. a day. Our usuall custome is (after that we 
are begunne to sheare) to sende to Malton, and there to hire 
Moorefolkes the Satterday followinge; we usually hire fower 
mowers; three binders, which wee oftentimes imploy aboute 
stookinge alsoe, or forkinge of a waine, and usually one boy 
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REAPING AND GLEANING. 





for 15d. a weeke and theire tcate; 
but nowe of late wee give t» our 
mowers 3s. and finde them :jeate 
and drinke, and to the binders we: hire 
there 2s. 4d.; and for outliggers 20d. 
a weeke and theire meate, drinke, and 
lodginge. . If the morninge bee 
faire, yow are to call the shearers 
togeather, and to go with thein to 
field, by seaven of the clocke; and 
they are not to leave worke tll after 
sunne-sette, unlesse the unseasonable- 
nesse of the weather drive them hoame. 
If the morninge bee wette and mislinge 
{drizzly], your best waye will bee to 
staye at home aboute other necessary 
businesses; and if it doe not brighten 
up till towardes noone, your Lest way 
will bee to lette your owne folkes dine 
betimes att hoame, and then it shall bee accounted but for halfe 
a day with those that worke with yow by daytaile. It is goode 
to be dealinge with corne as soone as possibly yow may or 
dare; that if yowe chance to be interrupted with wette weather, 
you may not thereby bee casten quite behinde; whearefore 
the chiefe thing in an husbandman is to labour both by sowinge 
soone, and likewise by all other meanes, 
that hee may have a timely harvest; 
for one day aboute the middle of 
August dryeth as much as three or 
fower in September. . . . In 
shearinge yow are, allwayes to observe 
what way the corne hanges and yeeldes 
with the heade, and yow are to sheare 
that way, and this is called followinge 
of the corne; but on the contrary yow 
are neaver to sheare against the corne, 
that is, when the heades of the corne 
bende towardes yow; the like is to bee 
observed in mowinge. It is allwayes 
best shearinge upp the hill, for to 
sheare downe the hill is very tro:ble- 
some, and ill for the backe. ... Wee 
allowe the wives and children of «hose 
that worke with us to gleane, soe ong 
as wee are shearinge, and on the |: .des 
with them ; but soe soone as shea: nge 
is done, and wee fall to mowinge, wee 
suffer them to gleane noe moretill uch 
time as all bee ledde; whear ore 
our manner is, soe soone as a: 1s 
shorne, to hire two to trayle the 
sweathrake, and gather that tog: er 
to the stooke-sides which was scat! rea 
in shearinge. Wee neaver suffer n) 
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to gleane as wee finde able, and 


such 
unwillinge, to worke; and as_ for 


traylinge of the sweathrake, wee 
aliwayes appointe those that wee finde 


” 


unfitte for otherlabor. . . 


most I : 
his same “ traylinge of the sweath- 

rake (soe called for that it raketh a 

na \ 

whole mower’s sweath att once)” seems 


to have been, however, no light labour, 
the «traylers” being harnessed by “a 


prone halter’s headstall, which they 
put aboute their neckes like a paire 
of ord-hangers, and soe traile the 


rak: therewith. . . . Wheare the 
oate. have been steare [strong] and 
muc. [has been] scattered, theire they 
lve owne theire rakins att every 
ston ; but wheare they are thinne 
and tle scattered, theire they carry 
the. to eache other stooke, unlesse 
it |. wheare tythe is to bee payd, 
and ven every stooke must have his due of the rakins.” If 
gen be indeed the capacity for taking infinite pains, our writer 
was rely deserving the title of a genius in husbandry. ‘It is 
ago. way to speak to the foreman, afore you beginne to leade, to 


see it the waines be well greased, and also to have five waines 
mac ready” — three being 


actu. y required, as he has 
exp). 1ed—‘“that yow may all- 
way. have one in readinesse, for 
feare ‘hat some chance to mis- 
carry or bee defecktive; and thus 
doin yow shall neaver bee in 
dang + of lossing a good oppor- 
tunity. or seekinge the imple- 
ment. when youshouldusetkem.” 
This he probably learned from 
Tusscr: 
‘Thy cartes would be © searched, 
' withoute and within ; 
Weli cloughted and greased, or hay- 
time begin. 
Thy hay being caried, though carters 
had sworne 
The cartes bottome borded, is saving 
of corne.” 
But he has other ‘“ poyntes” of 
his own not less_ notable. 
“Those that goe with the waines 
are to bee forewarned that . . . 
they take out their forkes and 
rakes out of the [back of] the 
waines, least they bee broken 
with turninge and twininge in the 
barne”; also “that they give 
to theire cattle of the rakins 
of loose corne, and not of the HARVESTING 
whole sheaves.” After these 
minutiz, it is not surprising to learn that a most exact record is 
kept of the yield of each field, and of the labour required for 
getting the crop. The right method of stooking the sheaves is 
minutely detailed, and, as befits the importance of the subject, 
the thatching of the stacks also. ‘ne thatcher’s business is no 
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job for a casual man: “our usuall manner is for the foreman to 
rigge our stackes.” One is reminded of old Kester in ‘* Adam 
Bede,” who ‘‘always thatched the ricks; for if anything were 
his forte more than another, it was thatching.” 

It is remarkable that Best makes no reference to the harvest- 
supper. There is evidence 
enough, even in the brief extracts 
from his book which have 
appeared in these pages, that he 
was a thoughtful and even a 
generous master, providing for his 
“folkes” their ample dues of 
wages, ‘*meate,”’ and ’lowance. 
He was wont to allow the 
sheep-clippers’ supper ‘‘ for that 
is allwayes expected of by] 
them”; but perhaps he drew 
the line at the Mell-supper. 
Both the Kern-feast andthe Mell- 
supper are now (sentimental 
revivals apart) things of a time 
long past; but they were not 
without a certain degree of pic- 
turesqueness and interest, and 
they were probably customs 
more honoured in the observance 
than the breach. H. Rarnoe. 


FROM THE 
. FARMS. 


3UTTER-MAKING. 
HE authors of ‘ Butter- 
AND HAWKING. making on the Farm 
and at the Creamery,” 
Messrs. Tisdale and Robinson, have sent us a very useful card 
for hanging up in the dairy. It is called ‘Short Instructions 
for Butter-making,’ and will be invaluable to the young students 
of dairy schools, or those who attend County Council lectures 
who are beginning to learn the art. The rules are very simple 
and very good. Thus, the scholars 
are told to see that a sufficient supply 
of hot and cold water is available. 
They are to begin by taking the 
temperature of the dairy, the cream, 
and cold water, and then prepare the 
cream by regulating its consistency 
and temperature. We cannot repeat 
all the rules here, but they are charac- 
terised by that sense of the value of 
cleanliness which above all things is 

necessary in an effective dairy. 
EGG-LayING IN NEw SoutH WALEs. 
Poultry-keepers in England will 
be interested to learn the results of 
the egg-laying competition which 
has been held in New South Wales 
every year for the past three years. 
There are differences of climate and 
local surroundings which will, of 
course, prevent the figures applying 
to this country, but these only in a 
small measure detract from their sig- 
nificancé. The average laying per 
hen was 154 in the year 1904-5, as 
compared with 163 in the preceding 
year and 130 in 1902-3. The 
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cost of food per hen 
works out at 
4s. 53d., and the 
average value of 
the eggs laid was 
12s. gd., leaving a 
profit, therefore, 
of 8s. 34d.. The 
system of feeding 
was as follows: 
At seven o’clock 
in the morning the 
hens had a mash, 
at ten o’clock they 
had green food, 
which was 
changed according 
to the condition of 
the grass in the 
pens, at three 
o’clock in the 
afternoon they 
had some meat, 
in the shape of cut-up boiled liver twice a week, and at 
half-past four they received a feed of grain to go to roost on. 
The mash was composed of pollard and bran, about three- 
quarters pollard to one-quarter bran, and twice a week this was 
mixed with hot soup, on the other days with hot water in the winter 
months, cold water in the summer. The green food consisted of 
rape and lucerne, and the grain was composed of three-parts wheat 
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THE SALMON OF 


N the Pacific there are six varieties of salmon, five of which 
are found along the American coasts, and the other one in 
Japan. All these fish belong to the genus oncorhynchus, 
and are quite distinct from the salmo salar which is found 
in the Atlantic Ocean. The last-named species has habits 

very similar to those of the European salmon, but the Pacific 
salmon are supposed never to feed in fresh water ; consequently 
they are not to be caught in the rivers with a rod and line, although 
a number of them afford sport when trolling in the tidal waters 
at the river mouths. A more remarkable theory, which is 
universally acknowledged to be a fact, is that nearly all these 
countless millions of fish, which annually ascend the rivers to 
spawn, perish miserably after having spawned, and never live to 
return to the sea. If evidence in support of this theory is 
required, a visit in the fall of the year to the banks of any lake or 
stream where the salmon spawn will cofvince the unbeliever. 
The sight of millions of dead and dying salmon, and the awful 
smell arising therefrom, leave little to the imagination of the 
spectator. 

First in importance, as regards its size and value in the 
market, among the Pacific salmon may be reckoned the king 
salmon (Oncorhynchus tchawytcha), otherwise known as the 
spring salmon, the chinook, and the quinnat. This magnificent 
fish averages about 22lb., altsough numbers of them are caught 
reaching a weight of about 8olb. I have even heard it stated 
that they occasionally reach as much as toolb., and many 
Americans have informed me that they have seen these fish exceed 
golb. on the scales. Personally I have never seen one of 8olb. 
taken from the nets; and, moreover, the foliowing statement was 
made to me by Mr. H. M. Wetherbee, the manager of a large 
cannery in Cook’s Inlet, Alaska. He said that, although he was 
for thirteen years in charge of a cannery on the Columbia River, 
and had been since then some twelve years in Alaska, he had never 
seen a king salmon which exceeded 80lb. when placed on the scales. 
And this was the more remarkable, since throughout the whole 
of that time there was an offer on his part, which still holds 
good, to present the sum of 2odol. to any person who could 
bring one of these fish to him which exceeded 8olb. in weight. 
The largest specimen of this salmon of which I have been able 
to obtain authentic information is a stuffed fish owned by the 
late Mr. W. Bell Irving. I believe this fish was killed in 
the Skeena River, British Columbia, and brought to England 
by its late owner, who supplied me with the following details: 
Length of fish, 4ft. 5in.; girth, 2ft. gin.; weight, 80}lb. It has, 
however, been so confidently stated on good authority that this 
salmon does occasionally reach 1oolb. that we may suppose that 
such is the case. 

The king salmon runs principally in the largest rivers, such 
as the Columbia, the Sacramento, and the Yukon, and elsewhere. 
In the southern rivers the run begins in May, but further north, 
in certain parts of Alaska, not much before the early part of 
June. They ascend the Yukon River as far as a point just 
below Lake Bennett, which is a distance of nearly 2,900 miles 
from the sea. I have been unable to discover accurate statistics 
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to one part maize. 
The eggs were 
marketed in the 
ordinary patent 
egg-cases ho!ding 
thirty-six dozen 
packed into «ard. 
board fillers. The 
eggs were packed 


clean wit! out 
washing, the irty 
ones being laid 


aside with any hat 
were either too 
large or too s all, 
The eggs al: ays 
commanded the 
highest ma <et 
rate, and s. ne. 
times 1d. abo. _ it, 
During the m.- 
petition g per < -nt, 
of the h ngs 
died. These included fourteen hens from a heat-wave. he 
whole of the deaths were due to diseases of an ovarian nat :re, 
caused by excessive laying, with the exception of about 95ur 
cases which were from hereditary complaints. There wer no 
contagious or infectious diseases. We notice that the hens aid 
most freely in the months of August, September, October. .nd 
November. 
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as to the exact dates in each year when the salmon are first sen 
at Caribou Crossing, below Lake Bennett. The details would 
be interesting, to show the time which these fish take in traversing 
this enormous distance of nearly 3,000 miles. It might be 
determined with some degree of accuracy, since it is certain that 
the salmon do not enter the river until it is clear of the ice-floes, 
which break up at irregular dates in the spring. Like all the 
other salmon on the north-west coasts of America, this fish 
begins to change colour shortly after it enters fresh water and 
commences to spawn. Its silvery skin soon changes to a dull 
colour, and the red flesh, which is at first the most delicate of all 
kinds for eating, becomes in a short time white and soft, like 
that of a kelt in European waters. The range of the king 
salmon along the American coasts extends from the Ventura 
River in California to Norton Sound in Alaska, and probably 
even further north, but beyond this district little is at present 
known of the fish or its habits. 

Next in importance, as regards its commercial value, comes 
the red salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka), the most common of its 
local names being the sockeye. It is also called in certain districts 
the blue back and the red fish. These salmon always spawn in the 
shallow waters of a lake, or in the gravel shallows at the mouths 
of tributary streams which flow into a lake; consequently, they 
are never found ina river which does not flow either through a lake 
or rise in one. They run in certain rivers in such vast numbers 
that during the main run of fish, the water presents a spectacle 
of a moving mass of fish as they jostle each other in their mad 
rush upwards to certain destruction, never resting by day or 
night until they have reached their destination. There are still 
some rivers in Alaska where the red salmon run, and where little 
or no netting has yet been done. ‘The writer paid a visit recently, 
during the big run of fish, to a lake at the head of one of these 
rivers which flow into the Bering Sea. Here the sight of 
salmon was so bewildering, that nothing short of a visit to a 
similar place can convey to the reader a fair idea of what 
numbers of salmon pass into a lake during a few weeks of tie 
run. The red salmon does not exceed 12/b. in weight, and its 
average may be taken as being about 7lb. The largest fish 


reach a length of about 36in. The Klamath River in Califor: ia 
is the most southern point at which there is any considera! le 
run of these fish. They extend all along the coast, and far up i ‘o 
the Bering Sea, being most numerous in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol’s Bay. Vast numbers are also caught every year :t 


Karluk cannery, on Kodiak Island, and in many rivers along t 
Alaska Peninsula. The flesh of this salmon is firm and d: 
red in colour. It commands a good price in tins, and is the fo 
most universally seen and used in various parts of the world. 
Although the commencement of the run of red salmon var 5 
in dates according to the localities, the main one may be said > 
last from the middle of June until mid-August. The O. ner! 
shortly after entering a fresh-water lake and commencing > 
spawn, undergo an extraordinary metamorphosis in colour, a. 1 
during the transitory stages assume a number of different hu 
The fish soon turn from bright silver to a peculiar deep red, w 
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-eption of the head and fins, which become a dull white, 
ien colour. In this stage the fish closely resemble the 
ance of certain kinds of goldfish in a pond. At a later 
when scarred and worn, the fish present a miserable 
le as they struggle feebly about in the shallow waters of the 


and lakes, there to fall an easy prey to the bears and eagles, 


collect from miles around to feed on them in the fall of 


Y 
a 


silver salmon, or coho (Oncorhynchus kisutch), is 
species which is use] extensively for canning purposes, 
h, owing to the light pink colour of its flesh, it does not 
nd such a good price on the market as either the king or 
salmon. The coho, when packed in tins, is generally 
and known to the public as ‘* medium red.”” The average 
of this fish is about 8lb., although numbers of them reach 
t of 30lb. They are found along the coasts of Alaska, 
Columbia, Washington, and Oregon, and can be caught 
nets at any time of year in the southern portions of their 
This salmon is the latest of all the various species to 
spawns in the fall of the year. It does not run as far 
rivers as the two first-named varieties, and will spawn 
e in fresh water. Its flesh, when freshly caught in the 
particularly good eating, and in the opinion of many 
t whom is the writer) is preferable to that of the red 
since it is not so hard and dry as that of the latter 


: last two kinds of salmon in these waters are the hump- 
d the dog salmon, both of which are practically worthless 
ing purposes. The humpback, or pink salmon (Onco- 
is gorbuscha), swarm along the coast of South-East 
also in the neighbourhood of Cook’s Inlet and along the 
Peninsula. They are more numerous than any ot the 
ecies, and are found in nearly every little creek or lake 
e coast, no matter how small these may be. This is a 


salmon, and ranges from about 3lb. to 7lb. in weight. The 


of these fish begins in Alaska slightly later than that of the 
ion. Great numbers of them are annually killed by the 
in Alaska. They are then split open and hung up to dry, 
nstitute a staple form of food for the natives in winter. 
iin districts whole native settlements will move from their 
ent village into a summer fishing camp on the banks of 
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some small stream where the humpbacks run. Here they are 
killed with nets and spears by the men, whilst the women remain 
in camp to clean and dry the fish. Although the flesh, when 
canned, is eatable, owing to its pale colour humpback salmon 
only realises about 2dol. per case in the market. As this is 
approximately the cost of catching and packing, it is easy to see 
why the big canneries do not trouble to pack this form of salmon. 
These fish are found as far south as the Sacramento River, but 
only small numbers are seen in the southern waters. 

The dog salmon, orchum (Oncorhynchus keta), in appearance 
is somewhat similar to the king salmon, but the marking and spots 
on the skin are different and distinct in both cases. Its average 
weight is about 11lb. The run commences slightly later than 
that of the humpbacks, but the two kinds are often tound running 
together in the same stream. Although the flesh is good eating 
when fresh caught, it is worthless for canning, since it is a dirty 
white colour, and in tins has the appearance of the flesh of a 
kelt, with a muddy flavour like that of an ill-conditioned brown 
trout. 
There is a sixth species of salmon inhabiting the Pacific, 
which is found in some of the rivers of Japan. This is the 
Japanese masu (Oncorhynchus masou). It is a small form of the 
humpback, and, as far as I know, has never been seen on the 
American coasts. I have omitted any mention of another fish 
found on the Pacific Coast, as with this one the canning industry 
is not concerned. It is the steelhead (Salmo Gardneri), which 
might be correctly termed a species of trout. 

C. E. RADcLyFFE. 


1.“ > Gq Y 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
| 'G WATER 
OF MOVING WATER. 
HERE is, perhaps, no class of subject which puzzles 
the landscape photographer more than the waterfall, 
and, indeed, moving water of any description, for 
in practice the problem presented by the sea 
waves and waterfall is the same. Stagnant or 


tranquil water, on the other hand, is a favourite theme 
with the photographer, who, from the recurrence of his 
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renderings of those subjects most 
easily done, might be suspected 
of supineness and a proneness 
to work only along the line of 
least resistance. The smooth 
lake, the forest pool, thecalm sea 
on whose oily surface reflections 
make strange patterns, all lend 
themselves with comparative 
ease to photographic representa- 
tion, and a certain amount of 
accuracy would seem to be obtain- 
able with little trouble or effort. 
Indeed, it is probably the ease 
with which apassably good result 
is obtained which often betrays 
the photographer into over-much 
confidence, making him blind to 
such faults asare at onceapparent 
to more trained and fastidious 
eyes, and oblivious to more 
subtle beauty and truths which 
a little further endeavcur might 
have secured. 

Comparatively easy, then, 
as the portrayal of still water 
may be, the photographer is fat 
from being always successful ; 
but in the rendering of foaming 
cataract, or the gleaming surface 
of the mountain stream as it leaps 
from one rocky ledge to another, 
photography, it is commonly 
alleged, is incapable of success— 
a statement due to the evidence 
afforded more by the average 
photographer's inability or lack 
of perception than to any 
essential ineffectuality of the pro- 
cess. Not in this connection 
only, but in almost every class of 
subject he attempts, the photographer’s want of artistic 
training shows itself in his evident ignorance of the fact that 
the charm and direct appeal of the capable artist’s painting or 
drawing are more in its suggestiveness than its actual delineation 
of physica! facts, and it is that due execution, prompted by a 
just appreciation of the amount of fact and detail necessary for 
conveying the artist’s idea, which distinguishes art from mere 
mechanical transcription. It must be remembered that the 
painter and photographer, although striving for the same goal, 
necessarily approach it from opposite directions. The painter 
starts with a bare surface, and, creating’ detail little by little, 
ceases the moment when sufficient, and oniy just sufficient, has 
been done to convey the impression intended. The photographer, 
by no especial effort, is supplied with a repletion of Nature’s 
detail trom 
which to 
select just so 
much as may 
be needed, 
and because 
of his limited 
power of 
elimination 
he must needs 
wait upon 
Nature the 
more patiently 
in order to find 
her in pro- 
pitious mood. 
But in photo- 
graphing the 
falling water 
ot the torrent, 
as when 
attempting to 
portray the 
sea waves as 
they fling 
themselves 
and break 
upon the 
shore, it is 
not merely the 
too - inclusive- 
ness of the 
lensand super- 
abundance of 
detail which 
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make the photographic picture 
so often unconvincing; it is t 
manner in which the thing jg 
done which seems to give us the 
lifeless image—a mere reflection, 
with none of the rich ind 
and mystery of Nature. 

It may be that the instan- 
taneous view which the lens 
with its mechanical «ction 
receives does not agree with 
the aspect which the h»man 
eye takes in, because 
former is but one moment rily. 


he 


1S1On 





formed image, whereas the 
other is an aggregation of : any 
which blend to form one 
intelligent impression. TF nce 
the photograph made a 
small fraction of a second | ves 
no idea of movement: the 


crested waves seem rigi as 
though converted into ice, the 
cataract stands like a cr stal 
column, its ripples like fi: ted 
elass, and yet with but a ‘ery 
little longer exposure an err ¢ is 
at oncecommitted in the opp site 
direction, and the blurrin of 
form and detail fturnishe: us 
with the vesult of mover nt, 
but still does not convey a 
suggestion of the moverent 
itself. Possibly a remedy ‘jay 
be found somewhere midway 
between these two extreties; 
but, on the other hand, the 
photographer may have to !earn 
that the strongest appeal is olten 
attained by indirect means, as, 
for instance, the.impression of a 
rapidly-moving motor-car or railway engine is only conveyed by 
the swirl of dust or of steam which is its concomitant, and hence 
the portrayal of a locomotive engine ata moment when its actual 
movement is unaccompanied by any outside sign would be indis- 
tinguishable from that of an engine at rest. 

The photography of moving water, then, presents the 
amateur with a problem, and, admitting that it is a difficult 
subject to portray—as one must in view of the high average of 
failures—each particular occasion will require a careful thinking 
out of how the end 1s to be attained, quite apart from the question 
of exposure and development. 

With such subjects as are here referred to the respective 
advantages of written and graphic description become 
apparent when one realises how, as one reads a_ succession 
of words and 
sentences, 
the mind 
gradually con- 
jures up the 
complete 
scene, whereas 
the successful 
picture must 
instantly and 
at a glance 
Gio. neu 
through 
sense of vision 
the idea or 
impression 
intended. \lr. 
Ruskin, in a 
footnote to 
one of his own 
descriptions of 
a stormy sea, 
points to tuis 
difference in 
two mediuns 
of expresso 
when referr'1g 
to Turn:'s 
picture of .1¢ 
steam! 
throwing D 
signals | 
distress ; r 
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wild weather, but, 
separate from its aim, 
utterly feeble in com- 
parison with the few 
words by which any 
of the great poets will 
describe sea when they 
have got to do it.” 
Tac the same writer’s 
de-ription of the 
Waterfall of 
Sci affhausen, and 
thi how ill, for 
eff. .ivenessof impres- 
sior he most perfectly 
tru ‘ul photographic 


re sentation will 

coi care: ‘*Watch 

how. he vault of water 

firs; bends unbroken 

in ure. polished 

velc ty over the 

arc) og rocks at the 

bro. of the cataract, 

cov. ng them with 

a ne of crystal 

ofi. thick, so swift ““~— 
tha’ its motion is / J. WVortimer. 


uns n except when 
afo. n-globe from above darts over it like a falling star; and 
how ‘he trees are lighted above it under all their leaves at the 
inst ot that it breaks into foam, and how ail the hollows of that 
foa: burn with green fire like so much shattering chrysoprase, 
and ow, ever and anon, startling you with its flash, a jet of 
spray leaps hissing out of the fall like a rocket, bursting in the 
wind and driven away in dust, filling the air with light ec 
Rea’ on to the end of the passage, and by that time you are 
fillei with the emotion which the actual scene would have 
created, and in imagination see it all vividly before you. Now 
buy an average photographic view of a waterfall aud analyse its 
effect upon you, carefully distinguishing between the recollection 
of a waterfall which the photograph may, like a memorandum, 
bring back, and the original and created impression which 
Mr. Ruskin’s word-painting brings into existence. 

No definite instructions can be given for the right 
rendering of waterfalls; it must be a personal matter, a 
subject for individual judgment; but there are some technical 
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points with respect 
to which one may 
offer suggestions. Most 
waterfalls and torrents 
in this country, 
at least, are situated 
in the deep clefts or 
slens of our hills and 
mountains, the steep 
and well-wooded sides 
of which shut out a 
creat deal of the light. 
The immediate accom- 
paniments of the 
dancing, foaming 
water are dark green 
and brown rocks and 
richest verdure, so that 
in addition to the 
diminution of light, we 
have dark non-actinic 
colours to be recorded, 
with a short exposure 
which the rapidly- 
moving water renders 
necessary. The conse- 
quence 18, aS one may 
Copyright see every day, the 

photographer must 
under-expose for all, except, perhaps, the gleaming white water, 
or else, if he expose long enough to render the rocks and 
foliage fairly, the water will be a blurred mass like cotton-wool, 
and all the beautiful drawing and exquisite detail lost. There is 
no cut-and-dried rule for getting over the difficulty, but a short 
enough exposure to secure the water correctly is essential, and 
then our efforts may be expended in overcoming the disadvantage 
of under-exposure in the surroundings. 

With the recently-introduced plates of excessive rapidity, 
the Zenith, the Salon, and the Red Seal plates, the difficulty is 
reduced; moreover, “stand” development employing very 
weak solutions of metol or rodinal will help in removing the 
effects of great disparity in exposure. But because so much 
beauty lies in the diaphanous veil of drifting spray and the 
subtle gradations of tone in it and in the boiling foam below, a 
backed plate, whatsoever its speed, is desirable, and development 
must not be carried so far as to make even the foam masses 
quite solid white. A. Horstry Hinton, 
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CHAMELEONS IN THE NEW Forest. 

CORRESPONDENT writes to ask me if there are chameleons in 
the New Forest. I wish there were. Chameleons and ‘‘ horned 
toads”? and salamanders and Gila monsters. I wish we had the 
whole clamjamfrey of them in our commonplace woodlands ; but 
truth compels me to confess that it is not so, ‘*On a warm day 
I saw basking in the heath what I thought was a chameleon. 
My husband also thought so: we have seen them often in Florida, U.S.A.” 
—which last sentence explains the whcle matter; for there are no chameleons 
in Florida, That may be a rash statement, for what may exist in the depth 
of those mysterious swamps and glades science hardty yet pretends to say ; 
but, at least, the thing which is commonly called by Floridans a chameleon 
is nothing of the kind, but only an ordinary true lizard, which has the 
chameleon-like property of assimilating in colour to its surroundings, through 
every shade, from vivid emerald to a dark grey-olive-black. But all is not 
chameleon that flickers. What my correspondent saw was undoubtedly our 
common scaly lizard, to which, in truth, the so-called chameleon of Florida 
bears a close enough resemblance. But what a fascinating prospect it opens 

out—the sugge<tion that we might have chameleons in the New Forest ! 

AMERICAN NOMENCLATURE. 

This reckless adaptation in the United States of well-known names to 
birds and beasts and plants which in some sort resemble their originals is 
a constant source of error and perplexity. It was quite natural that in 
the early days the settlers should, for communication among themselves, 
have given to the natural objects around them names with which they were 
already familiar, either in the wild life of their English homes, or in the 
descriptions in their natural history books. Thus the bison becomes a buffalo, 
the puma or cougar a panther, and the wapiti an elk. Thus there are 
black birds,” which are, indeed, birds, and blackish, but bear no likeness 
to their English namesakes; there are ‘‘robins” as big as thrushes, all 
because they happen to have a tawny breast; there are “ partridges,” which 
are, in truth, ruffed grouse or colins, according to the district in which they 
lis ‘; and birds akin to woodpeckers masquerade as “‘ yellow-hammers.” In 
th.s last case, indeed, the name is more appropriate than when attached to 
th< little bunting of the English hedgerow, because the sap-sucker, to which 
the utle is commonly given in America, is yellow, and does, to some extent, 
immer.” Perhaps the best thing would be to leave the name “‘ yellow- 
he smer” to the United States, and delight our English purists by calling 
cur bird the. yellow-amer. All this, however, while it has a tendency to 
ex«sperate the English visitor, was, as has been said, entirely natural, and it 
1s “qually natural that the lizard, which changes colour so markedly, and with 





such promptitude as this one does, should be called a chameleon. The 
alternatives before the settlers were either to manufacture new names from 
some peculiarity of the animal (which they did in such cases as ground-hog, 
king-bird, prairie-dog, etc.), or from its note or cry (as in the Peter bird, 
Bob White, whip-poor-Will, and cat-bird), or to borrow or adapt the 
existing Indian name. This last was difficult, because different Indian tribes 
spoke different tongues, and in some cases wi.ere it was done the result has 
not been altogether successful. Thus the Indian musquash soon degenerated 
into musk-rat, though the exigencies of polite trade are now bringing the old 
name into use again. The lady who buys a collarette in Regent Street of 
‘genuine musquash sable ” might hesitate about the purchase if the article 
were labelled ‘‘ musk-rat skin.” 
SPORT AND ‘* PARTRIDGES.” 

The first time that I was invited in America to go and ‘‘ hunt 
partridges ” I went, and found that I was expected to shoot ruffed grouse 
while at rest in the branches of a tree. 3ut when the weapon you have 
to use is a small rifle (probably a ‘22 Winchester), and when you are not 
allowed to shoot the bird anywhere but in the heal or upper neck, the game 
grows less unsportsmanlike than it seems. It is, moreover, an alternative of 
shooting them thus, or not at all; for in the dense forest growth, if you 
wait for your game to fly, in 3ft. it is out of sight. And, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that there are methods of shooting in England 
which are utterly unsportsmanlike to American ways of thinking. The 
American, who loves his duck-shooting every fall, but who never dreams of 
killing his birds otherwise than on the wing, and with either a 12 or a 16 
bore, is astoun led when he learns that the use of heavy duck-guns and the 
killing of birds sitting on the water is considered ‘*sport” in England. 
The American gunner is, as a rule, as scrupulous a sportsman as any English 
country gentleman. He will shoot a fox gaily—not as game, but as vermin 
—but at the end of a hard and prcfitless day’s sport, with never a bird in his 
bag, if he comes across two duck sitting on a pool or ‘‘ slough” which will 
not rise, rather than kill a sitting bird he will throw away his chance of a right 
and left by, as a last resort, firing one barrel over their heads to take his chance 
with the second as they get up. It is only a matter of other countries other 
manners. But, as I said before, I wish there were chameleons in the New Forest. 

SOME QUEER VISITORS. 

That we do occasionally meet with queer exotics in our familiar country 
there is no doubt; and only this week I have myself seen a Java sparrow on 
a Cambridgeshire high road. It was absurdly tame, and let us stand for 


several minates within, perhaps, 6ft. of it, where it sat on the hedge 
bordering a bit of spinney, before it dropped unconcernedly into the 
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undergrowth beyond. 


years—the first some six or seven years ago, and the second last midwinter. 
And, 


Had the second one survived as a wild bird from the date when 


Had they been purposely turned down by somebody? 


It had, of course, escaped from somewhere. 
connection, can any reader of CouNrRy LIFE give me information as to where 
wild cockateels came from in the neighbourhood of Southwold in Suffolk ? 
Two have, to my knowledge, been shot there, and at an interval of several 
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And in this 


if so, when ? that he 


the first 


ever 





was killed, or had it been liderated at some later date ? 
ordinary visitors to the East Coast ? 
its conspicuous colouring, remain unnoiiced for a considerable time, be: 
the keeper who shot the second (I think he is sorry that he did it now) told 
that it was the quickest bird on the wing, and the hardest to get a sight o! 
met, 
bird in its home. 
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Or can they possibly be 
The bird might survive, and, in spite of 
ause 

me 


’ 


with the accounts of those who know 


Hm. P:R: 


which agrees the 


THE GERMINATION OF A GRASS SEED. 


O those who are fond of gardening the 
germination and growth of plants are 
among the most interesting associations 
of spring. The appearance of the tiny 
shoot and its gradual development into a 

perfect plant are always an attractive study, and 
well repay the cost in time and trouble which is 
inevitable in rearing plants from seeds. In the 
interval between sowing the seeds and the first 
appearance of the cotyledon, or cotyledons, the seed 
and the various changes it undergoes are, in ordi- 
nary conditions, lost to sight, and consequently a 
very interesting phenomenon of Nature is unob- 
served. Even if the seeds were not hidden from 
view their minute size would prevent anything like 
accurate observation, unless a powerful magnifying 
glass were used to examine the various stages of 
germination and growth. The idea of following and 
recording the development of the seedling from the 
parent seed occurred to me while I was examining 
under the microscope a seed which was beginning 
to sprout. Numerous difficulties were encountered, 
and a prolonged series of failures resulted before a 
practicable method of observing and recording the 
various changes by the aid of the camera was 
evolved. The chief obstacle to success was found 
in the difficulty of securing a satisfactory photo- 
graph in the brief time available for the purpose, as 
in a very short time the removal from the seed-bed 
to the uncongenial atmosphere of a photographic 
studio impaired the vitality of the seed. Numerous 
varieties of seeds, both monocotyledons and dicotyle- 
dons, were observed 
and photographed. 
Many specimens gave 
negligible results, 
owing to the delicate 


ledons, which- began 
immediately they were 
removed from the seed- 


bed. These seedlings 
revived when subse- 


quently placed in water, 
but in the meantime the 
photograph was spoilt. 

The seeds of hardy 
plants proved to be the 
most useful varieties 
for the purpose, and in 
general the grasses or 
monocotyledons were 
the least sensitive to 
change of surroundings. 
After numerous failures 
the various stages of the 
unfolding of the first 
leaf or leaves from the 
seed were successfully 
reproduced from three 
kinds of seeds. The 
method adopted was to 
remove the seed from 
the bed, and after 
carefully cleansing it 
from foreign matter 
(which is apt to come 
into painful prominence 
when the microscope is brought into use), to place 
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GRASS 
Highly magnified. 


SEED. 


it under a cover glass to prevent desiccation. The 
seed could then be photographed without much 


difficulty. A short exposure was necessary, as the 
growing parts had a strong tendency to alter their 
positions under the cover glass, and several nega- 
tives were spoilt in consequence. The seeds under 


investigation were grown under glass in order to 
hasten germination, and even then in many cases 
the first leaves were not formed till three or four 


nature of their roots and coty- 





GROWTH OF ROOT. 


to dry 


up 





GRASS SHOOl EMERGING 
FROM SEED. 





becomes almost as long as the seed. 
The fifth photograph demonstrates 


weeks after the seeds were planted. G 
seedlings were found to mature most rapidly, 
providing the temperature were kept fairly h «h 
a blade of grass would be fully formed abou a 
week after the seed had been planted. 


The gradual development of the seedliny is 
presented in the accompanyiny series of seen 
photographs (magnified to about 200 times the « ze 


of the original), which show the most strik ig 
changes in its growth. The first one gives he 
appearance of a grass seed under the microsc 
before germination has commenced. The roun: ed 
end of the seed is covered with a kind of do: , 
the rootlets making their appearance from this e:d. 
The cotyledon, or grass shoot, emerges near ie 
pointed end of the seedling, but eventually op ns 
the entire seed ventrally and grows from a port) > 
near the root or rounded end. 

The long spike, or tail, with its’ serrate 
edges, is another striking feature of the seed, «1d 
is apparently formed for the purpose of anchor 
the seed by means of the dentations to any spot 
on which it may fall; it certainly plays no part 
the germination of the seed, which is unaffecied 
by the removal of the tailpiece. 

The root is, of course, the first part of the plant 
to emerge, and in another photograph this is seen 
projecting from the base of the seed. In a third 
picture the root has grown considerably, but the 
cotyledon, or blade of grass, has not yet become 
visible. The other illustration shows the root still 
further developed, and the grass shoot is making its 
début near the tail end 
of the seed. From 
this point development 
is rapid, and in a few 
hours the cotyledon 


the manner in which 
the shoot forces open 
the sides of the seed, 
and this is perhaps the 
most interesting illus- 
tration of the series. 
The emerging shoot is 
white or colourless ; 
the root by this time 
has become of  sub- 
stantial size, and is 
much too long to be 
included in its entirety 
in the picture. In the 
sixth example the coty- 
ledon has still further 
asserted itself, and has 
burst open the entire 


length of the seed. 
The seventh and 
last photograph 


shows the green blade 
of grass emerging 
from the colourless 


sheath of the shoot, 

and as this is the 

final stage of ger- FIRST APPEARANCE 
mination of the grass OF ROOT. 
seed, it finishes the 

series. Two roots are seen here, and the cotyled 


has thickened considerably. The serrated spi! 
has remained unaltered. 

It will be noticed from these reproductio: 
that there is no insurmountable obstacle to a fair 
satisfactory photographic record of the successi' 
stages of development, The dicotyledonous plant 
which include almost all the British garden flor 
differ considerably in the external characteristics 
their germination from the monocotyledons, whic 
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have been under consideration, and the photographic portion of 
the study is somewhat more troublesome. The seven stages 
represented here are, of 
course, a purely arbitrary 
selection, but they repre- 
sent the most obvious 
changes or developments of 
the seedling. The original 
series consisted of about 
fifteen photographs, but 
many of the intermediate 
stages have been omitted 
from the pictorial list. 
KaTE Pica. 


IN THE . 
GARDEN. 


On THE EVE OF FROostTs. 
OWARDS the end of 
September a frost is 
not unlikely, and the 
provoking visitation 
wrecks the garden 
and stops the sup- 
plies of the luscious summer 
vegetables. A month, or even 
more, may elapse before another 
frost occurs, and a_ golden 
October, with woodlands aflame 
with colour, only makes the 
decay in the garden more woeful. 
Much of the damage may be 
averted, however, if preparations 
are made to meet this emer- 
gency. and even the Dahlias, Geraniums, and other tender flowers saved 
by timely coverings. The Asters, perennial Sunflowers, early Chrysanthe- 
mums, and other autumn hardy plants will lift their heads again to the 
warmth of the next day’s sun, so no precaution need be taken in these 
instances, but the tender exotics are quickly blackened. The writer has 
prolonged the season of Runner and French Beans, Matrows, and outdoor 
Tomatoes with the help of mats, which are always kept ready at hand, and 
the slight trouble involved is well repaid. ‘When the beauty of the plants is 
destroyed they must be lifted and stored away for the winter, the Dahlia 
tubers ina cool and dry cellar, and the 
Geraniums in the greenhouse, Shrubs 
in tubs, such as Myrtles, Bougain- 
villeas, Fuchsias, African Lily, Sweet 
Verbena, Heliotrope, Pomegranate, 
and the many other tender shrubs 
which are now used in tubs to decorate 
terrace and paved garden, as a rule are 
quite safe in a slightly-heated conser- 
vatory, and the African Lily may be 
placed in an outhouse if the precaution 
is taken of throwing mats over the 
crowns when the weather threatens to 
be frosty. 
THE Most BEAUTIFUL LILACs. 
flora and Sylva for July has an 
excellent article on the Lilacs, a group 
of shrubs which give to the early 
summer its freshest beauty. It is not 
generally known that there is a long 
list of varieties, all of which possess 
some distinctive merit, and the names 
are given by the writer of the article. 
As planting-time is once again ap- 
proaching this list may be welcome : 
SINGLES: White— Morie Legrange, 
Princess Alexandra, Frau Dammam, 
Mme. Moser, Alba pyramidalis, 2k 
—Dr. Regel, Eckenholm, Fiirst Lich- 
tenstein, © Schermerhornii, Jacques 
Callot, Looanensis. Dark flowers— 
Dr. Lindley, Ludwig Spiath, Aline 
Mocqueris, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
Volcan, Philemon, President Massart. 
Dovbs_es: I hite—Mme. Lemoine, 
Mme. Casimir Perier, Obelisque, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. Lavender and 
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B.ue— Alphonse Lavallée, President 
Grevy, Lamarck, Léon Simon, Monu- 
meni Carnot, Condorcet, Doyen 


Ke'cleer, Guizot, Marc Micheli. Dark 
shades—Charles Joly, Colbert, Georges 
Belair, La Tour d’Auvergne, Sou- 
verir de Louis Thibaut, Maréchal de Bassompierre. Rosy Li/ac—Mme. Jules 
Finger, Rosea grandiflora, and Emilie Lemoine. 

RANDOM NOYTEs. 

The Tiger Lily.—There is no more gorgeous bulb in early autumn than 
Lilium tigrinum, which should be grouped in a free and bold way to ensure 
the splendid colour effect which it is possible to obtain. A cloud of colour 
irom the Tiger Lily is as sumptuous as the orange scarlet of the Flame-flower 








BLADE OF GRASS EMERGING FROM SHEATH. 
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(Tritoma), and seen from a distance has an autumn-like effect. The best 
variety is, undoubtedly, that named splendens, which is in its fulleat beauty 
in August, but will linger into September. A well-known authority upon 
Lilies writes as follows of this kind: ‘‘The Tiger Lilies are very free in 
growth, and of exceptional hardiness. Their low cost admits of their being 
planted in quantity for autumn display. They are excellent in beds, 
invaluable in plant borders, and in the case of splendens, plants that could 
take care of themselves in 
the informal or wild garden. 
In Scotch gardens they 
take the place of L. speci- 
osum, and we have seen 
them thriving in the 
bleakest gardens of Aber- 
deenshire. They show no 
preference for any kind of 
soil, thriving well in rich 
loam, sand, limestone, 
peat, and bog earth. Deep 
planting is important for 
all the Tiger Lilies, and 
a surface mulch of old 
manure is of great service 
to them in June. The 
variety splendens makes an 
excellent pot plant, reach- 
ing its finest development 
when grown in roomy pots 
and gently forced. The 
others are quite unsuitable 
for this purpose.” 

The Flame Nastur- 
dium (TZropeolum stecio- 
sum).—In the cool autumn 
days the glow of crimson 
colouring from the Flame 
Nasturtium is very pleasant 
to see, the  flower-lined 
shoots like tongues of fire 
coming from the shrubs 
through which they delight 
to ramble. Many attempt 
to grow this _ brilliant 
climber, but we think there 
are more failures than 
successes, except in the moist and bracing air of the Highlands, where this 
Tropzolum is as vigorous almost as the Virginian Creeper in the South. Our 

experience of the Scarlet Nasturtium 
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is that it likes a cool soil for its roots 
and shade. The base of the plant 
should not be exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and the outcome of this is that a 
northerly aspect should be chosen, 
Plant in a damp loamy soil in which 
there is some peat, and at a depth of 


6in. Once planted leave the roots 
alone. Disturbance is fatal to successfui 
growth. 

Nicotiana Sandere, — There is 


considerable controversy in a gardening 
publication over the merits and demerits 
of this new tender annual flower, and 
we think the solution of the trouble 
is that it varies a good deal from seed. 
A packet of seed will not give plants 
precisely alike, and in some instances 
we have seen the colouring certainly 
has not equalled expectations, When 
the true variety is obtained there is 
nothing to complain of, the warm 
crimson colourirg being much like the 
glow of a Princess de Sagan Rose, 
and the effect of the wealth of bloom 
in a mass is quite uncommon. We 
advise those who intend to grow it 
next year not to plant it in straight 
lines or in the border, but in groups 
by itself without any other colourings 
mixed with it. It will never over- 
shadow N. affinis or N. sylvestris, the 
former, though only opening its flowers 
at night, distilling a delicious odour 
into the air. N. Sanderz is practically 
scentless. 

Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay.—Ot 
the quieter coloured Roses there is none 
more beautiful than Mme. Abel Chate- 
nay, which seems to grow and bloom 
everywhere, in town and country alike. 
It has been. the greatest success for 
the past two years in a garden not many miles from Charing Cross, and is 
now flowering freely, each bloom reminiscent of a Cactus Dahlia, the 
petals having the same characteristic curve. The colour is rose with a 
suffusion of buff, a delicate and bewitching shade which seldom varies 
and much appreciated by all lovers of soft and dainty tints. Mime. Abel 
Chatenay is a Hybrid Tea for the exhibition and for the garden, and rarely 


fails, 
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Roses for Arches.—The planting-time for Roses is approaching, and we 
may anticipate the asking of questions by giving advice on certain phases of 
culture, and include lists of varieties for certain purposes. Here are the 
names of a few beautiful Roses for arches, and old as well as modern sorts 
are included: Wallflower. a wonderfully free Rose of crimson shades, Crimson 
Rambler, which is too well known to need description, the famous Gloire de 
Dijon, Carmine Pillar, a singie crimson flower, Mme. Alfred Carriére, which 
seems always to have some of its beautiful flowers open, Reine Marie Henriette, 
Longworth Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, the new Lady Gay, which is an 
improvement upon the last-mentioned, Flora, Réve d’Or, and Félicité Perpétue. 
One of our most successful rosarians wrote some time ago of the two last- 
mentioned Roses as follows, and it is pleasant to know that such old friends as 
these are not forgotten: ‘‘Félicité Perpétue is one of the most beautiful 
clambering Roses grown. Its great profusion and the neat little rosettes, so 
delicately white and so faintly flushed, are features one would increase if that 
were possible. The plant makes the bushy growth so necessary in a Rose for 
arches, and the beautiful foliage remains well into the new year. The great 
advantage of this Rose is that the flowers are produced simultaneously with 
those of Crimson Rambler, and a good contrast is afforded. I would strongly 
advise that arches be planted on both sides with one variety only, although 
I know many adopt the plan of having a contrast on the same arch. The 
beautiful Rose Réve d’Or is gaining in favour, and it is not so tender as is 
usually supposed. An eminent gardener told the writer recently that he 
found this a most reliable yellow Rose, and it was most valuable for its 
foliage, which is produced abundantly.” 


~« 


ROCK ROSE. 


The Wail Garden in Autumn,.—At this season of the year few plants 
in bloom can be recorded, but there is not an entire absence of flowers. 
The Red Valerian (Centranthus) should be still bright, but perhaps the 
prettiest plant is Linaria pallida, wh ch is often seen in the border, where it 
spreads so freely that it is almost unwelcome, but in the wall the warm yellow 
and lilac-purple give just the right note of colour. Corydalis lutea and 
C. alba are capital wall plants, as their season is a long one, and a good 
word may be said for Achillea tomentosa, which is pleasantly silvery in leaf 
colcur, and has a quantity of yellow flowers. A free use should certainly be 
made of the little Violetta Pansies, and there is a wide choice of varieties. 
The flowers may well be described as mini.ture, such sorts as Lark, Queen of 
the Year, Peace, Gertrude Jekyll, Lady Agnew, and, of course, the type 
Violetta, not having larger flowers than those of a Princess of Wales 
Violet, and their flowering season is remarkably lengthy. We have Queen 
of the Year in flower in a wall at the present time, and it has not failed to 
bloom since spring. Even in winter a flower will appear occasionally, and 
the scent is sweet and strong. After the rains wall plants will be making, 
even at this late season, considerable growth, and careful attention to prevent 
overcrowding will be needful. A wall garden is quickly accomplished, but it 
is never satisfactory unless the man who has charge of it enters heartily into 
the work and pays the strictest attention to details. The species of Pink 
(Dianthus) are a host in themselves, and quite a collection may be grown in 
a wall. 
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SWAN-UPPING ON . 
THE YARE. 


GOOD many years ago the day on which the annual 
swan-upping began on the river Yare was quite a 
festival day. People from far and near came dow: on 
to the river to watch the chasing and marking of the 
swans, and not only were the swanherds pres-nt, 

wearing snowy plumes in their hats, but the Norwich Corporation 
officials usually attended, and at times the Mayor of the city cme 
down the river in his state barge, and presided at the break st 
or dinner, which was an important part of the proceedi: ¥s, 
To-day the upping is a more prosaic affair, and there is a stri: ter 
attention to its business side. 

On the morning of the first day of the upping an early s irt 
is made from Buckenham Ferry, the official party consisting ‘a 
swanherd appointed by the manager of the St. Helen’s Swan pit 
at Norwich (whose duty it is to look after the city swa s) 
representatives of certain private swan-owners, and the 1: al 
water-bailiff—a party of about a dozen persons in all, for wh se 
accommodation a steam launch is employed, which also serve to 
tow a small flotilla of punts and inarsh boats. Information as 
previously been obtained as to where the swans are likely to be 
found; so the first trip is made down stream towards Har: ey 
Cross, the ancient boundary-mark of the city’s jurisdiction c er 
the river, and a point below which the swans seldom vent. ‘e, 
probably on account of the brackishness of the water and ‘he 
absence of suitable food. Two or three broods are frequent ng 
this part of the river, and the capture of the shy sooty ¢ ey 
cygnets is a fairly easy matter, there being no reed-beds la ve 
enough for them to hide in nor any watery by-ways by wich 
they can elude their pursuers. The upping in the main river 
therefore, is seldom preceded by such exciting chases as often take 
place on the reed-fringed Broads. As arule, the old birds with thir 
young are quietly “shepherded” by the swanherds into soine 
cul-de-sac dike, to the end of which they are driven, and then 
caught by the neck by means of long-handled crooks, similar to 
those used by shepherds. Care has to be exercised, however, in 
using these crooks, for should the handle be turned round atter 
a bird is caught, there is a possibility of the latter’s neck being 
broken. Now and again the swans, on finding themselves 
imprisoned in a dike, will take to the land, where they are soon 
run down and captured without the aid of the crooks. Each bird 
is then rendered helpless by its legs being tied together over its 
back, usually with neckties, an assortment of which is provided 
in readiness for the upping. 

Every year a certain number of cygnets are taken to tlie 
Norwich swan-pit to be fattened for Christmas ; these are selected 
from among the captured birds and deposited on a bed of litter 
in a flat-bottomed marsh boat, where, with their necks raised 
and their heads turning from side to side, as they gaze curiously 
around them, they make a strange-looking cargo as they are being 
towed up the river. But such birds as are to be left at liberty to 
keep up the stock on the Broads and rivers have to subinit to 
marking and pinioning. The swan-mark, as most people are 
aware, is usually a number of nicks or notches cut with a sharp 
knife in the sides of the bill, but occasionally a hole is punched 
through the web of the foot. There are in existence a considerable 
number of Rolls of Swan-marks, most of them dating from about 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though some are older. These 
show, among many simple marks, some rather complicated signs, 
the cutting of which must have been a painful operation to tie 
swans. Most of the monastic houses had their swan-marks— 
occasionally the prior and cellarer of a priory each had his 
separate mark—but the majority of the marks were those oi 
private swan-owners. At the present time the city of Norwich 
is in possession of three, if not four, swan-marks. Beforea cygnet 
is marked, the marks of the parent birds are examined, to 
ascertain to whom they belong. Should the old birds have 
the city mark or a private mark, the young birds are marked 
accordingly ; but in the event of a city bird being found pairec 
with a private owner’s bird, the cygnets are divided between 
the two owners, any odd bird being ‘tossed for.” ‘ie 
pinioning consists of cutting off a portion of the wing at the carpal 
joint. By eleven o'clock in the morning about a dozen cygne's, 
destined to become Christmas fare, are placed in a marsh bo.ct, 
and the little flotilla, after a short stay at the Ferry Inn, proce: is 
up stream to the entrance of the “ fleet” leading to Rockla id 
Broad. Here the launch is moored by the “rond”’-side, w! ¢ 
the swanherds, distributing themselves among three rowing-bos s, 
row up the shallow fleet. Of late years Rockland Broad 1‘ :s 
‘“‘srown up” to a considerable extent, and there are now dot’ 4 
about it several fairly large islets of reed, rush, and reedmac ; 
but there is still plenty of open shallow water, and two or th 
pairs of swans usually have their home here, generally mak 
their nests on the islets or “bushes” of reeds. These bit 
with their cygnets, are soon sighted, and the boats separate a d 
slowly approach one of the broods with the intention of driv: 
the birds into a boathouse dike beside the Broad. “The moveme 
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of the boats evidently excite suspicion, for the old cock bird 
refuses to be driven, and makes for an open channel between two 
islets, while the hen bird, who remains with her young, attempts 


>? 
to |e them into a wide patch of dense-growing water-weed, 
where the boats could not easily getat them. But from this they 


are headed off, and attempts in other directions having been 
similarly frustrated, the birds are gradually herded towards the 
mouth of the dike. It would seem, however, that the hen bird 
has had previous experience of these tactics, for she is ready to 
eo every way but the right one. But finding the boats slowly 
closing in upon her, she grows restless, and turns her head from 
side to side in search of a way of escape. Then, just as the 
swanherds are congratulating themselves upon having her and 
her brood at their mercy, there is a sudden commotion, a gallant 
rush on the part of the old bird, a helter-skelter following on the 
part of her young, and, notwithstanding the shouting and crook- 
waving of the swanherds, swan and cyszets dash between two of 
the boats and escape on to the open water. 

Again and again attempts are made to drive the swans into 
one or another of the creeks or dikes around the Broad; but 
again and again, when the long-handled crooks are outstretched 
to seize the birds, they escape the clutches of their pursuers, 
who, in the end, become thoroughly weary of the chase; 
indeed, it is rarely that, when the swanherds fail, at the first 
attempt, to secure the swans on a Broad, they are able to 
catch them that day. For they soon become very shy, and at 
last seek the shelter of some inaccessible reed-bed, where they stay 
until the chase is abandoned. This is what happened on the first 
upping day of this season, when only a solitary cygnet rewarded 
the efforts of the swanherds in the course of a whole afternoon. 

The Norwich swan-pit, to which 
such cygnets are taken as are required 
for fattening, is situated in a meadow 
at the back of an old almshouse 
known as St. Helen’s Hospital. It 
is an ancient institution, having been 
in existence considerably more than 
400 years, and there is every proba- 
bility that it originally belonged to 
one of the Norwich monastic houses. 
In 1547, however, the hospital passed 
into the possession of the Norwich 
civic authorities, who, from that time 
until the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act of 1835, had their own 
swanherd, or ‘*swanner,’? whose 
business it was to attend to the 
marking of the city swans and the 
fattening of birds for the tables of the 
mayor, the sheriffs, and other civic 
dignitaries. From the account-rolls of 
the hospital, it appears that about 
400 years ago the annual allowance 
to the swanherd was 3s. 4d., a sum 
then equal to about eight times as 
much as it is now; while in the 
se\enteenth century the swanner was 
Pal. 40s. a year. For many years the 
Swenherd seems to have been one of 
the mace-bearers; but since 1835 the 
governor of St. Helen’s Hospital has 
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managedthe swan-pit, and has employed 
a swanherd during the upping time. 

The swan-pit is a brick-lined pond, 
74ft. in length, 32ft. in width, and 6ft. 
deep; but the water in it is only allowed 
to rise to about 2ft. Along three sides 
of the pit floating wooden feeding- 
troughs rise and fall with the tide, which 
is regulated by a sluice. At one end of 
the pond a sloping wooden staging 
permits the cygnets to leave the water 
and have access to a small square yard, 
where they can rest and preen them- 
selves. When first brought into the 
swan-pit the young birds are supplied 
with grass, which is considered to be 
the best substitute for the food they 
have been accustomed toon the Broads 
and rivers; but by degrees the diet is 
made to include barley and well-soaked 
Indian corn, while vegetables, grown in 
an adjoining garden, are also given. 
According to Stevenson, who describes 
the fattening process in his ‘ Birds of 
Norfolk,” a cygnet brought to the 
swan-pit about the middle of August 
begins to be fat in October, and 
goes on improving in condition until 
December, when a male bird in 
prime condition weighs about 22lb. in the feathers. When 
dressed for the table a large bird weighs about 16lb.; but 
the average weight is from r2lb.to 15lb. At the time of the 
upping a full-grown cygnet is worth from tos. to 12s.; but 
flattened and ready for the table it costs about two guineas. 
Private owners who entrust cygnets to the keeper of the swan- 
pit for fattening are charged a guinea for each bird. 

From time to time Royal and distinguished persons have 
been presented with fattened birds from the Norwich swan-pit, 
among them being the late Queen Victoria, the late Pope, and 
His Majesty the King. For a long time it has been the custom 
to send out with every fattened bird the following rhyming 
recipe: 


Copyright. 


‘*To Roast A SWAN. 
Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar, 
Put it into the Swan that is, when you've caught her. 
Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 
Will heighten the flavour in Gourmand’s opinion, 
Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 
That the gravy and other things may not escape. 
A meal paste (rather stiff) should be laid on the breast, 
And some ‘ whitey brown’ paper should cover the rest. 
l'ifteen minutes at least ere the Swan you take down, 
Puli the paste off the bird that the breast may gc. brown. 
; Tue Gravy. 
To the gravy of beef (good and strong) I opine, 
You'll be right if you add half a pint of port wine: 
Pour this through the Swan 
Then serve the whole up with some hot currant jelly. 
N.B.—The Swan must #o¢ be skinned.” 


yes, quite through the belly, 
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T is the aspiration of almost every man, at some period of 
his life, to build a house to his taste and mind, but 
comparatively few are they to whom the opportunity comes 
of translating the idea into the completed achievement. To 
select a pleasant region which others would willingly 

choose ; to bring within the view the charms of landscape, of 
hill, of wood, and of meadow; to have a garden well planted, 
rich in colour and rare in fragrance; and in the midst thereof to 
build a-house as a domestic shrine, is certainly a thing upon 
which those who accomplish it may well be congratulated. 
Amongst those who have attained their ideal is Mr. Edgar 
Horne, whose beautiful creation at Witley in Surrey, now in 
the occupation of Mr. H. Newton Wethered, we _ illustrate 
to-day. Mr. Horne is well known as a lover of architecture, 
and as one intensely interested in the preservation of ancient 
buildings, whose pleasure and privilege it has been, as chairman 
of the Prudential Assurance Company, to be largely instrumental 
in the protecting, safeguarding, and maintaining of ancient Staple 
Inn. It was, therefore, to be expected that the house he built in 
Surrey should be a typical specimen of English domestic archi- 
tecture, and that it is so our pictures disclose. Fortunately, 


Mr. Horne had as his adviser an eminent architect whose intimate 
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TIGBOURNE COURT, | 
WITLEY, SURREY, 


THE RESIDENCE OF . 


OLD& NEW ™® H. NEWTON “WETHERED. 
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knowledge of the forms of our English dwelling-places, 
bined with a ripe understanding of their inner characte 
meaning, have enabled him to invest all his work with it 
and original quality. 

The country selected by Mr. Horne for the house 
built, with such wise and prudent foresight and careful plai 
is one of most entrancing landscape beauty, and its rar 
picturesque charm has made it famous among the hau 
which artists are attracted in the romantic parts of Surrey. 
county has no fairer region than that which lies between Gui 
and the great height of Hindhead, for it is a land waiter 
many streams in the green gathering grounds both of th 
and the Arun, a country varied in surface, rich in pasture 
embowered in much of the woodland of the ancient We 
Surrey. Witley stands high on the road from Godalmi 


Petworth, and, therefore, commands very extensive views. 
the south-west rise the splendid elevations of Hindhead 
Gibbet Hill; to the south-east lie wooded heights, being pai 
the ancient Weald; to the north is the green valley of a trib 
of the Wey, with the long line of the Hog’s Back beyond ; 


on every side is a rich and varied prospect of hill and 


\Witley itself is a very pretty village, and, with such sc 
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around it, we need not wonder that landscape painters have 
resorted to it and made it their homé. It has an ancient church 
of venerable character and many interests, well restored, and 
possessing a mutilated brass of 1468, which tells us that George, 
Duke of Clarence, had, in his lifetime, been lord of the place. 
The Weald of Surrey is remarkable for its fine old farmhouses, 
relics of its prosperous time, for its hammer-ponds, the vestiges 
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of its disused iron furnaces, its many “folds,” which were ancient 
enclosures for cattle in the wood, for its old families of yeomen 


and labourers, and its copses of oak and other trees. Cobbett 
says of the district that it is ‘a country where, strictly speaking, 
only three things will grow well—grass, wheat, and oak trees.’ 

The site upon which Mr. Horne decided to build the housé 
was occupied by Tigbourne Cottage (having a most picturesqui 
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garden), which he had the ae : ar Die aa 
opportunity of acquiring soon s : 
after he had come to reside at 
The Hill, about half a mile 
distant, and which he had 
purchased for his own residence 
from the late Birket Foster, the 
eminent landscape painter. The 
garden of Tighbourne Cottage, 
with its well-matured alleys of 
thuja or Arbor vite and trained 
yew hedges, was much too good 
for the cottage to which it 
belonged, and this put it into 
the mind of Mr. Horne to build 
a house that would harmonise 
with its surroundings; and, 
acting on the advice of Mr. 
Lutyens, a structure repre- 
senting an old Surrey house 
of the period of James I]. was 
decided upon. The original 
cottage has been allowed to 
remain, and, as it adjoins the 
newly -erected  stabling, is 
suitable for the coachman’s 
residence. 

The architect had a right 
sense of the character of house 
to be built in the’ region 
selected. He it was who had 










designed that neighbouring Copyright. FROM THE ORCHARD. “COUNTRY LI 
beautiful house, or, rather, 

earden and house, of Munstead Wood, which that true lover of substance, solidity, and a measure of plainness became tie 
Nature, Miss Jekyll, has made so fair a pattern of all that is distinguishing mark of the house, and it was invested with 
sweet and beautiful and fragrant in wood and garden. At Witley, simplicity and charm both within and without. Internally there 
as at Munstead, there was to be harmony between the house and is nothing to astonish the visitor, but only simple panelling, 
its environment, and the house was to enjoy every advantage of appropriate plenishings, and a sense that things are as they 
the view of wood, landscape, and garden, requiring careful ought to be. Soon he realises that the whole, and the details, 
thought on the part of those concerned. Handsome character, both of house and garden, are admirably combined, and that 
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light and shade play their potent part in the charm of the structure 
upon which the craftsman has lavished abundant skill. 

The material selected was Bargate stone, which has a very 
pleasant hue andcharacter, and the jointsare inlaid with black stone 
chippings, locally termed ‘‘garnetting,” which is a characteristic 
of Surrey masonry of that period. Tiled courses add to itsattraction 
as a building material, and the mullions of the windows, in a 
manner somewhat unusual, are 
constructed of thin bricks in 
courses, specially made for 
the purpose. There are bold 
chimney-stacks, high aspiring 
gabies, simple windows, a 
loggia,and a charming balcony. 
The visitor, at his approach, is 
at once apprised that this is 
no ordinary structure. The 
distinction of an original mind is 
marked in its features. The 
lofty gables and plain windows 
of the structure, which is sup- 
ported upon coupled pillars, the 
boldchimney-stack, the rounded 
concave of the wall, where the 
garden entrance is, are all 
unusual, and havean attraction 
oftheir own. Passing through 
to the garden front, we are in the 
presence of a singularly varied 
edilice, with a multitude of panes 
and gables rising above its 
windows loftily, while the roof 
oi the drawing-room seems to 
bead low towards the garden. 
It is all very attractive, and an 
aimirable example of the archi- 
tecture of Surrey and Sussex, 
Where the dwellers love an 
aiiiple share of the sunlight, such 
as falls upon the beautiful front Copyright. 


and terrace of Tigbourne Court. Ifthere isample sunlight, there 
is also a plenitude of shade, for, coming round to the east front, 
we find the delightful pergola, and the logyia arches of the dining- 
room, with a fair balcony above, from which a charming prospect 
issurveyed. The pillars and archings of the loggia are solid, plain, 
and substantial, presenting a contrast to the gay garden surround- 
ings, and shaded at one end by a luxuriant fig tree. 
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Tigbourne Court is thus a house of strong individual 
character, although belonging to a local class, but a dwelling- 
place is no perfect thing without its garden, and, therefore, 
much fine judgment has been devoted to the creation of the 
pleasure grounds, and the improvement of those which already 
existed, On the principal garden front, where the drawing- 
room has its ravishing outlook, a broad and ample terrace has 
been formed, laid down partly with a fine pavement of stone in 
irregular blocks, and partly with green turf and fragrant flower 
beds and borders, all prospering wonderfully in their full measure 
of the sun. There are beds of many rare and luxuriant flowers 
and shrubs, forming a border of generous proportions, with a path 
behind it leaving a space in which many glorious climbers have 
their root-bed against the house. 

It is all very rich and attractive; but, as if to remind us that 
Nature was not to grow rampant or uncurbed, there are quaint 
and curious topiary features margining the terrace wall. It is right, 
as Mr. Robinson has said in his ** English Flower Garden,” that 
the gardener should follow the true artist, however modestly, in 
his love of things as they are, in delight in natural form, and beauty 
of flower and trees, if we are to be free from barren geometry, and 
if our gardens are ever to be 
pictures. ‘* The artist gives us the 
fair image; the gardener is the 
trustee of a world of fair living 
things, to be kept with care and 
knowledge in necessary sub- 
ordination tohuman convenience, 
and to the conditionsofhis work.” 
Among these conditions is the 
necessity of providing features 
upon which the eye may rest, and 
so, with all our love for the 
natural, we cannot but welcome 
the quaint fashionings which 
would havedelighted even Bacon, 
though he had no fancy for 
“images cut out in juniper, or 
other garden-stuff,” which he 
rather contemptuously described 
as suitable for children. Yet he 
liked low hedges, pretty pyramids, 
and even columns upon frames 
of carpenters’ work. At Tig- 
bourne Court the columns, or 
rather cones, are of yew, rising 
from boxes, and at the top they 
are truncated and adorned with 
rings and birds in the picturesque 
topiary fashion. And so we 
may take our pleasure in the 
bold terrace gardening and the 
clipped yews, and notice beyond 
the drawing-room windows, the 
convex side of that concave wall 
which greeted us, with the tall 
chimneys, when we entered. 

And now on the other side 
is the cool and simple dining- 
room logegia, which has been 
referred to, with the fig tree and 
the balcony. It is a contrast and 
a satisfaction, and near by is the 
welcome shade of that handsome 
pergola, with its well and en- 
closure. It isprecisely whata per- 
gola should be, with its massive 
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Sir Thomas Browne that our acquaintance with the fauna of our 
country in the seventeenth century is considerably greater than it 
would be were we in possession of such facts only as have becn 
handed down to us by his contemporaries in the study of natura] 
science. Indeed, it may be said that the learned Norwich doctor 
was one of the first English naturalists to appreciate fully h 
great was the need for direct investigation and personal obsery , 
tion of the ways of bird and beast ; and it was fortunate for hi) 
and for us that the county of his adoption afforded him exceptior 
opportunities for the study of wild life. When he knew the 
the fens and marshes of Norfolk possessed an avifauna so vari 
and remarkable that we who know them to-day can form o1 
a slight idea of it. In the marish fastnesses, into which f 
men ventured save the native fishermen and fowlers, there w: 
teeming colonies of black-tailed godwits, avocets, ruffs, and bla 
terns; bitterns were numbered among the common breeding bir 
and the spoonbill had only recently ceased to nest on the bord 
of the Valley of the Yare. When Evelyn visited Sir Thomas 
Norwich, he found, he tells us, his house a cabinet of rariti 
and ‘“‘among other curiosities, Sir Thomas had a collection 
all the eggs of ail the fowl and birds he could procure; t! 
country, especially the promo 
tory of Norfolk, being frequent: 
as he said, by several kin 
which seldom or never go furt! 
into the land, as cranes, stor] 
eagles, and a variety of wat: 
fowl.” 

When we consider that e\ 
Gilbert White, who lived 
century later than Browne, ga 
ear to the suggestion tl 
swallows hibernate in t 
country, we can hardly hi 
feeling some surprise at findi 
the old Norfolk naturalist w 
acquainted with some of t 
phenomena of bird migratio 
At the beginning of his list 
the birds he had observed in t! 
county, he remarks: ‘ Beside 
the ordinary birds which keep 
constantly in the country, man 
are discoverable, both in winte: 
and summer, which are of 
migrant nature and exchange 
their seats according to t 
season, those which come in th 
spring coming for the most part 
from the southward, those which 
come in the autumn or winter 
from the northward; so that 
they are observed to come in 
great flocks with a north-east 
wind and to depart with a south 
west ; nor to come only in flocks 
of one kind, but teals, wood- 
cocks, tieldiares, thrushes, and 
small birds to come and light 
tozether, for the most part some 
hawks and_ birds of prey attend 
ing them.” And in his tract 
on ‘Hawks and Falconry” 
he writes: ‘ How far the hawks, 
merlins, and wildfowl which 
come to us with a north-west 
(? east) wind in autumn fly in a 


pillars of brick, its beams and — Copyright. tk FIG THEE. *C.L." day, there is no clear account ; 


trunks of trees to support the 

mass of creepers and to give the cool and grateful shade. 
The eye finds satisfaction in the little lawns, the fine trees, the 
rhododendrons and the cypresses, the beautiful terracing, and 
the wealth of floral embellishment. There are walls contrived 
for the rootage of plants, fine herbaceous borders, with back- 
grounds of warm stone and creepers, groupings of trees and 
shrubs, shady alleys and walks, and many other garden 
attractions to give compieteness to the house, and to deligat the 
stranger privileged to visit it. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE -: 
- AS A NATURALIST. 


N celebrating the tercentenary of the birth: of Sir Thomas 
Browne, the city of Norwich is doing honour to the memory 
of the author of ‘ Religio Medici” rather than that of one 

of the earliest English naturalists; but, at a time when there 
is a revival of interest in the man and his works, it may 
not be amiss to draw attention to the fact that we owe it to 


but coming over the sea thei: 
flight hath been long or very speedy; for 1 have know 
them to light so weary on the coast that many have been 
taken with dogs, and some knocked down with staves and 
stones.” That the crane, the wild swan, and the great sku 
were ‘hard winter” visitors he was well aware; whik 
concerning the dotterel he noted that it ‘* came to us in Septembe 
and March, staying not long.’’ As regards the swans, which 1 
hard winters were seen in ‘no small numbers,” he thought 
“tis probable they come very far, for all the Northern discoveret 
have observed them in the remotest parts, and, like divers (an 
other Northern birds, if the winter be mild they commonly com 
no further southward than Scotland, if very hard they go iowe: 
and seek more southern places, which is the cause that some 
times we see them not before Christmas or the hardest time o 
winter.” 

In his notes on certain birds found in Norfolk, we find n 
mention of that beautiful little fen bird the bearded titmouse 
though in his time it must have been fairly common in thé 
Broads district; but that he was acquainted with it is eviden‘ 
from a note by Ray, who describes it as a “little bird of tawny 
colour on the back, and a blue head, yellow bill, black legs . . 
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called by Sir Thomas for distinction sake silerella.” It would 
seem from this that.Browne was the first naturalist to record the 
bearded titmouse as a British bird. However that may be, 
there is no doubt that his is the first record of the occurrence of 
the roller in this country. ‘On the 13th of May, 1664,” he 
writes, ‘a very rare bird was sent me, killed about Crostwick, 
wich seemed to be some kind of jay. The bill was black, 
str ng, and bigger than a jay’s; somewhat yellow claws tipped 
bl: k; three before and one claw behind; the whole bird not so 
bi, asa jay. The head, neck, and throat of a violet colour, the 
ba-x upper parts of the wing of a russet yellow, the fore and part 
of .1e wing azure, succeeded downward by a greenish blue, then 
on he flying feathers bright blue; the lower parts of the wing 
ou vardly of a brown, inwardly of a merry blue; the back 
to: urd the tail of a purple-blue; the tail, eleven feathers of a 
gr nish colour, the extremities of the outer feathers thereof 
wl e with an eye of green.” 

So many “escapes’”’ have at one time or another been 
inc 1ded in lists of British birds, that it would scarcely be 
su’ rising if we found one or more of them in Browne’s list ; 
bu tis evident that he was on his guard against reckoning as 
an ccidental visitor any bird which might have escaped from 
ca) ivity. Asan instance of this we may guote the case of a 
pe: an shot on May 22nd, 1663, in Horsey Fen. In view of 
the act that pelicans are supposed to have occurred in late years 
as r North as Jutland, it is quite possible that the Horsey bird 
wa. a genuine accidental visitor from the South; but, as Browne 
ren irks, it was ‘a fowl which none could remember on this 
coat,’ and as he ascertained that about the time of its occurrence 
at iorsey one of the King’s pelicans escaped from St. James's, 
he iought it not at all unlikely that “this might be the same.” 
Un.ike some careless compilers, he does not confuse the golden 
eag e with the sea-eagle, for he makes it clear that the only 
exaiple of the former species he ever saw in Norlolk was one 
whi-h had been brought from Ireland. 

Several interesting glimpses of the wild life of the Broads 
and marshes are afforded by Browne’s ‘rough notes,” from 
which it is evident that he was a close observer, notwithstanding 
that in his day there were no such things as field-giasses to 
facilitate investigation. In writing of the coots which abounded 
on the Broads, he says that ‘“‘ upon the appearance of a kite or 
buzzard I have seen them unite from all parts of the shore in 
strange numbers, when, if the kite stoops near them, they will 
fling up (and) spread such a flash of water up with their wings 
that they will endanger the kite, and so keep him off again and 
again in open opposition. And in handsome provision they make 
about their nest against the same bird of prey by bending and 
twining the rushes and reeds so about them that they cannot 
stoop at their young ones or the dam while she setteth.” In 
respect to that much-persecuted bird, the kingfisher, he tells us 
that ‘the number of rivulets, becks, and streams, whose banks 
are beset with willows and alders, which give occasion of easier 
fishing and sloping to the water, makes that handsome-coloured 
bird abound which is called Alcedo Ispida, or the kingfisher. 
They build in holes about gravel-pits, wherein is to be found 
great quantity of small fish bones, and lay very handsome round 
and, as it were, polished eggs.” We learn also that there were 
a few kites about the city of Norwich, that the famous colony of 
black-headed gulls at Scoulton was even then in existence, that 
the spoonbills were shot by the fowlers on account of their 
“handsomeness” rather than for their ‘¢ meat,” that King 
Charles was supplied with cormorants from a colony at Reedham, 
and that wheatears were taken on the warrens by means of a 
hobby and a net. 

In his notes on the Norfolk fishes there are several ‘ first 
records,” especially of marine species, which had been met with 
at Yarmouth and elsewhere along the coast; but these are of 
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little interest, save to the compilers of Norfolk lists. There is, 
however, among his Ms. notes one which Mr. T. Southwell has 
printed, and which, when we consider that it is even now a rare 
occurrence for a year to pass without several new fishes being 
discovered, makes rather curious reading. ‘‘It may well seem 
no easy matter,” he writes, ‘to give any considerable account of 
fishes and animals of the sea, wherein ’tis said that there are 
things creeping innumerable, both small and great beasts, 
because they live in an element wherein they are not so easily 
discoverable. Notwithstanding, probable it is that after this 
long navigation search of the ocean, bays, creeks, estuaries, and 
rivers, that there is scarce any fish but hath been seen by some 
man. For the large and breathing sort thereof do sometimes 
discover themselves above water, and the other are in such 
numbers that some at one time or other are discovered and taken, 
even the most barbarous nations being much addicted to fishing, 
and in America and the new discovered world the people were 
well acquainted with fishes of sea and rivers, and the fishes 
thereof have been since described by industrious writers. Pliny 
seems too shortin the estimate of their number in the ocean, who 
reckons up but 176 species; but the seas being now farther known 
and searched, Bellonius much enlargeth. . . . Although I 
think it impossible to reduce the same unto a certain number, 
yet I may freely say that ’tis beyond the power of man to find 
out more than 500 sorts of fishes, 300 sorts of birds, more 
than 300 sorts of four-footed animals, and 4o diversities of 
serpents.” 

Equally curious are Browne’s attempts to suggest an expla- 
nation of the presence of fossil bones and shells in the earth. 
Men, he considered, might easily be deceived by such things, 
and as an instance he mentions how a whale was cast ashore on 
the Norfolk coast and its bones were distributed over the neigh- 
bouring fields. ‘‘Some bones of our whale,” he writes, ‘‘ were 
left in several fields; which, when the earth hath obscured them, 
may deceive some hereafter that the sea hath come so high.” 
And he adds: ‘*‘ In northern nations, where men live in houses of 
fishbones, and in the land of the Icthiophagi near the Red Sea, 
where mortars were made of the backbones of whales, doors of 
their jaws, and arches of their ribs, when time hath covered 
them they might confound a‘ter discoverers. . . . For many 
years great doubt was made concerning those large bones found 
in some parts of England, and named giants’ bones till men 
considered they might be the bones of elephants brought into 
this island by Claudius, and, perhaps, aiso by some succeeding 
emperors. . . . But many things prove obscure in subter- 
raneous discovery. . In some chalk-pits about Norwich 
many stags’ horns are found of large beams and branches, the 
solid parts converted into a chalky and fragile substance, the 
pithy part sometimes hollow and full of brittle earth and clay. 
In a churchyard of this city an oaken billet was found in a coffin. 
About five years ago a humorous man of this country, after his 
death, and according to his own desire, was wrapt up in a horned 
hide of an ox and so buried. Now when the memory hereof is 
past, how this may hereafter confound the discoverers, and what 
conjectures will arise thereof it is not easy to conjecture.”’ One 
can imagine Sir Thomas indulging in a quiet chuckle at the idea 
of some future paleontologist reconstructing from the remains oi 
this strange interment a representative of a remarkable race of 
people who had horns and skin like those of an ox! 

Many other quaint and interesting passages might be quoted 
from Sir Thomas Browne’s notes on natural history and kindred 
subjects ; but enough, we think, have been given here to prove 
the truth of Mr. T. Southwell’s assertion that originality pervades 
all his observations. It ought not to be forgotten that naturalists 
are much indebted to Mr. Southwell for having collected and 
edited the ‘“* Nature Notes” of this distinguished seventeenth 
century scholar, antiquary, and naturalist. W. A. D. 





THE BROWNSTOWN STUD. 


ITUATED on the edge of the famous Curragh of 
Kildare, Brownstown House, the old home of the Knox 
family, is an ideal place of residence for anyone interested 
in thorough-bred stock. There is ample accommodation 
for some sixty animals, and there are about a hundred 

acres of excellent old pasture in the paddocks, which are well 
shaded by trees. The stabling at Brownstown is, however, 
principally used for stud purposes, Captain Greer’s own mares, 
foals, and yearlings being located not far off at Crotanstown and 
at Sumville Farm, where he is building a residence for himself. 
When Charles Morton sold Gallinule to Captain Greer for 
i000 he was strongly of opinion that he had effected a very 
od sale, but time has amply demonstrated that all the advantage 
was on the side of the purchaser. Foaled in 1884, Gallinule is a 
tk chestnut son of Isonomy out of Moorhen, by Hermit out of a 
mare by Skirmisher out of Vertumna, and therefore own sister to 
Kyshworth, a mare who formerly belonged to Mr. Saville, and 


ran some hardly-contested races with Belladrum, who, by the 
way, was a very bad roarer. As a two year old, Gallinule 
showed promise of developing into a good race-horse; but 
physical infirmities stood in his way, and, with the exception of 
the three races which he won out of eight attempts as a two 
year old, he made no mark in Turf history as far as racing was 
concerned; but from the day when he took up his duties at the 
stud Gallinule has proved himself to be one of the best and 
most consistent stallions of modern days. His stock first com- 
menced to run in 1893, when their winning total for the season 
came to £2,550. Since then his representatives have won nearly 
370 races on the flat, amounting to over £176,000 in value. He 
headed the list of winning stallions last year, with the sum of 
£30,926 credited to his stock, and the year before that he was 
second, with a total of £26,476, and it is only fair to point out 
that had his [rish winnings been added to this amount he would 
have been the champio: sire for two years in succession. No one 
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looking at Galiinule as he walks out into the 
paddock at Brownstown would ever take him 
to be twenty-one years old, and well may 
Gilbert feel proud of his charge as he walks 
round the enclosure with an air of conscious 
superiority ; his crest is remarkably firm 
and full, and there is no sign of falling 
away over the loins. He is a short-legged 
horse of great power combined with plenty 
of quality, and has fine reach and scope, 
with capital bone, which he transmits in a 
notable manner to his descendants, who are 
apt to be somewhat gaudy in their markings. 
‘To have been the sire of Pretty Polly alone 
would have been more than sufficient to 
render a stallion famous; but in addition to 
this marvellous mare, such animals -as 
Wildfowler, Gallangal, Courlan, Santry, 
Hammerkop, Ulalume, and many another 
good race-horse add their testimony to the 
value of Gallinule as a sire, though it 
remains to be seen whether he will be ot 
such lasting benefit to the race of thorough- 
breds as was Birdcatcher, a son of Sir 
Hercules and Guiccioli, who was bred by 
Mr. George Knox at Brownstown in 1833. 
Some extraordinary exhibitions of speed 
and stamina were given by this horse 
during his racing career, amongst which 
may be quoted his performance in the Peel 
Cup at the Curragh October Meeting in 
1836. This race was run over a distance of 
a mile and three-quarters, and Birdcatcher 
won it by 50o0yds.,and then gallopedanother J. 4. Kouch. 

mile at the top of his speed before he could 

be pulled up. Gallinule’s companion at Brownstown is his own 
son, Wildfowler, out of Tragedy, by Ben Battle, her dam White 
Witch, by Massinissa out of Jeu des Mots, by King Tom out 
of Jeu d’Esprit, and it is interesting to notice that the dam of 
Wildfowler is bred very much on the lines of Vampire, 
the dam of Flying Fox, Vampire being out of Irony, out 
of Sarcasm, out of Jeu d’Esprit. Wildfowler is a chestnut 
horse foaled in 1895, and is of the same family, number 7, 
as Flying Fox. Asa two year old he won the Rutland Stakes 
at Newmarket, the Autumn Breeders’ Foal Plate of 1,000 
sovs. at Manchester, and the Rous Plate at Doncaster, where 
the following year he won the St. Leger, beating Jeddah, the 
winner of the Derby, by five iengths. His stud career is full 
of promise for the future. In 1903 he had but two winning 
representatives on the race-course, these being Drumnigh and the 
colt out of La Joie, and his winning total was only £590. Last 
year, however, showed a good step in advance, Feather Boa, 
Llangibby, Shooting Star, and. Drumnigh between them 
accounting for £ 2,931, and there were people, whose opinion is not 
shared by the writer, who thought that Llangibby was unlucky 
to lose the Eclipse Stakes; but, at all events, he is an improving 
horse, and one that should before long do credit to his sire. 





W. A. Kouch. 
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Mr. F. Roach now takes us in charge, and under jis 
guidance we go to look at the yearling colts, of some of wh ch 
photographs are shown in our “ Racing Notes” this week. I: is 
wrong to covet any man’s goods, but one cannot help envying 
Captain Greer the possession of the brown colt by Gallinule 
out of Reclusion. He is quite an exceptional stamp of yearling ; 
his shoulders are well placed and run well into his back; one can 
find no fault with his loins and quarters, and he is good both to 
follow and to meet; he stands on short, clean limbs, and has a 
wonderful reach and rein; there is plenty of power in the right 
places, and, over and above all, that general appearance of class 
and quality which is characteristic of a good race-horse. Ma ly 
things may happen toa yearling before he is turned out fit and 
well to take his own part in the fray; but should all go well 
with this youngster, it will bea great disappointment if he proves 
unworthy of his looks and his breeding. Then comes another 
brown colt by Gallinule out of Message, and so own brother to 
Ulalume. This isa colt of extraordinary power, and I cannot 
remember ever having seen a yearling with quiteso much bone. 
He measures just 84in. below the knee, and is a long, low colt 
of avery massive build, and yet free from any clumsiness or coarse- 
ness. He will, however, want time and careful handling if he 
is to do himself justice and 
develop the muscle which will 
be wanted to set his powerful 
frame in mouon. Of quite a 
different styleisthe chestnut son 
of Gallinule and Water Lily. 
He has plenty of bone and 
strength, but is, generally 
speaking, of a lighter frame 
and make than the brother : 
Ulalume, and should come 
earlier to hand. He is a nic 
racing-like colt with plenty 
quality and nice length a 
reach, and the line from t 
hip to the hock is especial 
good; there is a good deal 
character about him, and he 
a rare walker, which is n 
seldom an indication of beiv 
a good galloper as well. 

In the course of previo 
articles attention has bee: 
drawn to the fact that Iris 
breeders devote considerab 
more land to their bloodsto: 
than their English confréves d 
and also that, as a rule,a larg 
head of cattle is kept on the 
stud farms than is customary i 
this country. From the poi: 
of view of rearing bloodsto: 
Copyright’ there is no doubt that the: 
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stem is the best. You can breed horses almost anywhere, but 
hey cannot be successfully reared on land which is overcrowded 
and tainted. A careful stud groom who knows his business can 
certainly feed up foals and turn out yearlings which to the 
utward eye are well grown and well favoured; but usually 
animals so reared melt away in the trainer’s hands and are 
vractically useless. The qualities wanted are the firm flesh 
and naturally-nourished bone, which can only be derived 
ym the juices contained in 
‘eet wholesome grasses grown 
voon clean soil. 
All this comes forcibly 

t» one’s mind as we cross [ii 

lovely paddock on _ our 
iy to look at some of the 
ires and yearling fillies on 
umville Farm. ‘ This is the 
iddock where Wildfowler was 
ared,’ says Mr. Roach; ‘it 
rells like a nosegay, doesn’t 
?” and soit did. The very 
r was full of the perfume of 
e clover and the short sweet 
asses springing from the 
irm limestone soil. Con- 
juing our walk, we notice 
ie careful manner in whicha 
:pply of wholesome water is 
sured for the use of the 
ock. A reservoir containing 
;000gal. is kept filled by a 
indmill pump, and from thence 


yn 
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occasionally the zeal of Mr. Lucas outruns discretion. It is 
the only fault to be found with a memoir of unusual excellence. 
Needless to say, it is very well written. Mr. Lucas is master of 
a direct and sinewy style, and he wastes little time or ink on the 
manufacture of what may be designated * wool.” The facts are 
given clearly, distinctly, and briefly. If there bea fault, it is 
that Mr. Lucas did not begin with a strong and imaginative 
conception of his hero, which would have harmonised all these 
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ipplied to the circular glazed 
uthenware troughs in the paddocks. These troughs are 
casily cleaned and emptied when necessary, and are of an 
excellent pattern, though they might, I think, be made 
msiderably shallower with advantage; but they are of a con- 
enient heigkt, and are so placed that they are very easy of 
ccess, and Reclusion, the dam of the yearling colt by Gallinule, 
ppears to thoroughly appreciate the advantage of being able to 
refresh herself on such a hot day. She is a very good quality 
ay mare with black points, and is again in foal to Gallinule. 
\way in the far corner of the paddock, and trying in vain 
to find some place where flies do not exist, is La Joie, 
a beautiful type of an Ayrshire mare. She is so sym- 
metrical in all her proportions, and so well bred besides, 
that it is not surprising to hear from Mr. Roach that ‘she 
breeds nothing but winners.” Let us hope that the foal 
she is now carrying to Gallinule may be no exception to her 
golden rule. The Hag is a stout, hardy, roomy mare, who seenis 
to treat the heat and the flies alike with complete indifference. 
She comes of a staying breed, being by Hagioscope out of Brown 
Bess, by Musket, and is her- 
self in foal to Wildfowler. 
3s Se 


A BOOK OF 
THE WEEK. 
MORE complete and 
thorough biography 
has seldomcome into 
our possession than 
The Life of Charles 
Lamb (Methuen, two volumes), 
by E. V. Lucas. Perhaps the 
only objection that can be made 
to it is that it is—if such a 
thing be possible — somewhat 
too thorough. Mr. Lucas has 
made the study of Charles 
Lamb the speciality of his life, 
and he has read up the period 
to an extent that probably no 
one else has done. The result 
is that he has brought together 


a vast amount of material deal- IV. A. Rouch. CORNCRAKE 


ing not only with Charles Lamb, 

but with almost every human being with whom Elia came 
in contact. There is scarcely a companion of Lamb’s school- 
days, scarcely a casual acquaintance or a correspondent 
of his later years, of whom we are not furnished with 
a biographical sketch. The aim of Mr. Lucas, no 
doubt, was to place the subject of his biography in 
a setting that would show the nature of the society in 
which he moved. Lut this can be overdone, and we think that 


details into a finished picture. Facts, it seems to us, are often 
given, not because they throw any special light on the life 
and character of Charles Lamb, but simply because they are 
facts, and more or less related to him. This criticism would 
hold snecially good of the chapters treating of Lamb’s childhood. 
We are the last to undervaluea study of the early days of a genius 
as throwing light on his subsequent career; in fact, a study of 
that kind must be the key to any first-rate and sufficient 
biography. In the histories of nearly ail our great men we have 
two important factors to deal with. T‘irst, the temperament, 
character, and personality with which the child was ushered into 
the world, and, second, the circumstances which modelled and 
brought them to fruition. In literature these are considerations 
of the utmost importance, because there is scarcely a great name 
of the nineteenth or twentieth century in regard to which we cannot 
show that the character of the man’s work was toa considerable 
degree moulded by his early associations. The essence of 
biography, however, is to disengage the significant from the non- 
signiticant facts, and in this respect we would hesitate to say 
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that Mr. Lucas has been entirely successful. For some fifty 
pages at the beginning we are treated to a most elaborate study 
of the schoolboy, beginning with the birth of Charles Lamb in 
the Temple, and surely if in nothing else he was fortunate in 
having such a place to be born in. The old walls of it, the 
traditions and memories which cling to them, seem to be part of 
an atmosphere most likely to develop the peculiar genius that 
belonged to Charles Lamb. 
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The traditions of the Temple were pleasantly modified by a 
visit to Mackery End, where the little boy was taken to seea 
grand-aunt, ‘* Grandmamma.” he usually styles her in his writings. 
The sketch he gives of this place is a delightful one: 

“Sometimes I think of the good-natured pied cow that would let me 
stroke her while the dairy-maid was milking her. Then I fancy myself 
running after the dairy-maid into the nice clean dairy, and see the pans full of 
milk and cream. Then I remember the wood-house; it had once been a 
large barn, but being grown oid, the wood was kept there. My sister and I 
used to peep about among the faggots to find the eggs the hens sometimes 
left there. Birds’ nests we might not look for. Grandmamma was very 
angry once when Will Tasker brought home a bird’s nest, full of pretty 
speckled eggs, for me. She sent him back to the hedge with it again, 
She said the little birds would not sing any more if their eggs were taken 
away from them. 

A hen, she said, was a hospitable bird, and always laid more eggs than 
she wanted, on purpose to give her mistress to make puddings and custards 
with, 

I do not know which pleased grandmamma best when we carried her 
home a lap-full of eggs or a few violets, for she was particularly fond of 
violets, “tid 
We fancy, however, that Mr. Lucas, in his anxiety to let the 
Lambs and their acquaintances tell the tale, adopts somewhat too 
freely the statements in the essays. We may take it that, when 
an imaginative man like Charles Lamb sits down to write a 
paper, he cares very little indeed as to whether the literal facts 
are given or not. His aim, and the aim of every good writer, is 
to produce a fine essay, that is, to exhibit somebody—it might be 
a child, it might be a grown person—in an ideal set of circum- 
stances, and he is perfectly justified in using his own experience 
not as material beyond which he dare not go, but merely as 
supplying hints for the achievement of the aim he has in view. 
In no case should a purely literary essay be expected to be merely 
biographical, unless it is accompanied by an assurance on the 
writer's part that this was the case. However, as_ regards 
Mackery End it made very 
little difference. We know 
that the child enjoyed this 
peep of country life as a 


wholesome change from < & 


that of town. We get to 
the forty-sixth page of the 
biography before Charles 
Lamb, on October gth, 1782, 
a little boy between seven and P 
eight years of age, entered 
Christ’s Hospital. As might 
be expected, Mr. Lucas at 
great length describes the 
teachers and the scholars of 
that famous academy. Lamb’s 
own description of Boyer is 
inimitable: 


‘*T have known him double his 
knotty fist at a poor trembling child 
(the maternal milk hardly dry upon 
its lips) with a ‘Sirrah, do you 
presume to set your wits at me :’— 
Nothing was more common than 
to see him make a head-long entry 
into the school-room, from his inner 
recess, or library, and, with turbulent 
eye, singling out a lad, roar out: 
‘Qd’s my life, Sirrah’ (his favourite 
adjuration), ‘I have a great-mind to 
whip you,’—then, with as sulden a 
retracting impulse, fling back into 
his lair—and, after a cooling lapse of 
some minutes (during which all but 
the culprit had totally forgotten the 
context) drive head-long out again, 
piecing out his imperfect sense, as if 
it had been some Devil’s Litany, 
with the expletory yell—‘ and 7 will, 
too!” 

It may be willingly 
admitted that Carlyle’s account 
of Lamb was entirely unsympa 
thetic and unseeing, yet Carlyle 
got hold of an aspect that 
seems to us to have struck 
more than himself. Where 
he failed was in appreciating 
the genius lying behind those 
external characteristics which 
he described with so rude and 
stern a hand. No one could 
read the slightest trifle quoted 
in these volumes without 
appreciating the fact that 
Lamb was a literary genius 


of the highest order. It was Copyright. 


THE ABBOT HOSPITAL, GUILDFORD. 
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impossible for him to sit down and write a letter on the 
most ordinary occasion without giving a taste of his quality, 
and one readily enough ferceives not only the wit and learni: 
which are apparent to every reader, but the texture as of 
fine velvet which characterises all his writing; tender and 
true and faithful we know he was in spite of his whimsi- 
cality, and in spite of a love for saying things that to an 
unsympathetic ear sounded harsh to the point of philistinis: 
And we can very well understand, though without the slighte.t 
degree approving, the impression he made on Carlyl-, 
coming up to town a more than usually earnest young Scot.- 
man, deadly serious about everybody and everything wit, 
whom he came in contact. No doubt, too, Charles Lamb h: 
a quickness of perception which would enable him to take tl! 
measure of his visitor, and his reckless love of humour wou 
doubtless tempt him to be as shocking as he possibly could | 
to a type of man so opposite to what he was himself. There 
no doubt that he loved “to say things,” and he who wou! 
appreciate the fineness and delicacy of his character must ofte 
go behind the mask that it pleased him to wear in public. 


7Q 


THE ABBOT HOSP/TAL 
. . AT GUILDFORD 


HE hospital at Guildford is the monument of a Jacobea 
archbishop of Canterbury, a Caivinist and Purita 
whom the curious tolerance of the English Churc 
enthroned between the Arminian Bancroft and the Hig 
Churchman Laud. George Abbot was a Guildfor 

man, born in that town, in St. Nicholas’ parish. In his curiou 
bag of old wives’ tales Aubrey has preserved for us a story of on 
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Mistress Abbot, living ‘at the first house over the bridge ””—the 
Three Mariners public-house in Aubrey’s day—and of her 
dream of a jack or pike which she should eat before the birth of 
1 son who was to be a great man in the land. . Dipping her pail 
in the river-water she brought out such a jack, which fish was 
roasted and eaten by her that the dream foreboding might be 
ulfilled. 

Looking down upon Guildford, still beautiful with a sweet 
flavour of antiquity, it is not hard to recali the town in which 
Maurice Abbot and Alice March his wife dwelled in the first 
house over the bridge. Master Maurice Abbot wasa clothier by 
calling, as were most of those who prospered in his Guildford— 
to this day the woolpacks in the borough arms recall an industry 
which the next generation saw decay and fall away. And as 
the clothiers were puritans in grain, Maurice Abbot, who, with 
his wife, had known persecution, being harried by Queen Mary’s 


ENTRANCE. 
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Doctor Story, was puritan to the bones. The old couple, 
whose long lives were lived out in Guildford, where they died 
within a few days of one another in 1606, came as it would 
seem by no great wealth, for they had outlived the prosperity 
of the Guildford looms. But the children springing from them 
were bred for a greater life than Guildford borough could afford 
them. Robert, their eldest son, earned his first applause 
at the free school here with an oration on the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession. He lived to be consecrated Bishop 
of Salisbury at the hands of his younger brother George, the 
primate of all England. The youngest son of the house was Sir 
Maurice Abbot, governor of the East India Company, Lord 
Mayor of London, and eminent in an age of great merchant 
adventurers and empire-founders. Heywood the dramatist, who 
wrote of the “ triumphes, pageants and showes”’ which ushered 
i the mayoralty of Sir Maurice, has a word of respectful wonder 
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for ‘the happinesse of your deceased father, remarkable in three 
most fortunate sonnes.” 

But Sir Maurice Abbot, leaving Guildford and his father’s 
trade in a good hour, was thereafter a citizen of London, and 
Robert Abbot went from Oxford to dwell in Salisbury, where he 
was a benefactor to the cathedral fabric. George Abbot, 
whether in London or Canterbury, remained a true child of 
Guildford al! his days, and laid his bones there at the last. 

His life is one of many examples of the career which the 
church affords an earnest and climbing scholar. Guildford school 
taught him and forwarded him to Oxford, where he became a 
popular preacher to a University stiff for Calvin and predestina- 
tion. The church, as a whole, was not setting towards the 
principles by which he held, but a love of order and discipline 
kept him within the fold. 

At thirty-five he was master of University College, and 
soon afterwards the deanery of Winchester and vice-chancellor- 
ship of the University were given him by his patron, Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst. The taste of the doctrine which Lord 
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Buckhurst approved and rewarded may be understood when - 


hear of the vice-chancellor seizing and burning religious picture 
Sucha man wasconsulte4 


in Oxford as painted baits to idolatry. 
when the crucifix of Cheapside fell. The Bishop of Lond 
ordered its repair, but the puritan citizens grudged money 
mending crucifixes and begged Dean Abbot’s opinion with 
reasonable certainty that it would be against the fallen cro 
The dean’s advice was not delayed. Cheapside had no need 
acrucifix. Ifamonument must stand there, let it be an obelj 
A plain cross of stone at last took the place of the old monume 
but the suggestion of an obelisk must have been pondered by 
citizens, for our own London and Greater London show or 
store of obelisks, peaceful and meaningless figures which an: 
no sectaries save the zsthetes. 

Abbot was now known asa pillar of puritanism. By 1 
he had come athwart that William Laud who was to follow h 
in his seat at Canterbury. 
with some humour that the fierce vice-chancellor had made 


neresy to be seen in his company and misprision of heresy to g' 
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In after years Dr. Laud complain 
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him civil greeting in the street. Theological controversy was 
to George Abbot a call to reach down his bludgeon, but the 
Oxford mind was casting itself loose from the ideals of his young 
davs at Balliol, and in 1605 the peevish vice-chancellor sent one 
hundred and forty undergraduates to gaol for sitting hat on head 
as he came into St. Mary’s Church. 

This quarrelsome theologian yet nourished a quality which 
served him well before the Throne. He believed devoutly in 
jaw and order, in a spiritual hierarchy, in kings and all who are put 
in authority under them. That Gowry conspiracy which has so 
ofte: found a text for Mr. Andrew Lang, helped Dr. Abbot to 
a di-course in which the life of King James the First and Sixth 
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was proclaimed “‘so immaculate and unspotted from the worid 

. . that even malice itself could never find true blemish in 
it.” The malice of that King’s later biographers has enjoyed 
a greater measure of success, but in 1608 Dr. Abbot found that 
the Solomon of Britain was a Josias, and a Constantine, Moses, 
ilezekiah, and Theodosius all within one pair of wadded breeches. 
“his opinion of his sovereign recorded, Dr. Abbot sat down to 
‘wait a summons to a higher place, and within a few months was 
sishop of Coventry and Lichfield. Having crept into preter- 
nent, says Fuller, he ran and flew thereafter. The bishopric of 
-ondon came to him before he could ride once about his diocese, 
ind another year saw an academic disputant who had never held a 
ure of souls raised to the primacy of all England. 
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In this high place he fell to work with a will. He kept 

spies up and down the land, and the oppressed recusant and 
the high churchman of the new school suffered before him in 
purse and person. In 1614, to his eternal shame, he relit the 
Smithfield fires, and two wretches convicted of Arian fancies 
were burned at the stake, the archbishop kaving with some 
forethought packed the bench of their judges with men whose 
judicial mind made “no doubt that the law was clear to burn 
them.” , 
The wind which had driven Dr. Abbot thus far fell as 
suddenly as it had risen. He had climbed by court favour, and 
a king surfeited with flattery had heard his voice above his 
fellows. But he had not shed 
a certain obstinate honesty 
which endangered his place at 
court. His pronouncement that 
the Essex marriage was a 
marriage in law and fact 
kindled the royal anger, and 
King James has here our sym- 
pathy. For if one be indeed 
Solomon, Josias, and Moses, as 
Dr. Abbot had avowed to be the 
case, an archbishop who differs 
from that one on points of law 
and morals is guilty of some- 
thing resembling blasphemy. 
His patrons Dorset and Dunbar 
and the young Prince of Wales 
were dead and gone, and un- 
seemly adulation of young 
George Villiers brought him 
no solid support. He helped 
to bring Ralegh’s gallant head 
to the block, without removing 
the shadow from his own, and 
the puritan archbishop’s recep- 
tion of the King’s “ declaration 
of sports,” although the royal 
author reckoned on no support 
from him, was not such as to 
bring him in better favour at 
court. 

The misfortune of his life 
came to him in 1621, and of all 
the queer casts fortune might 
throw on the board, none more 
fantastic might be looked for 
by an old and morose churck- 
man. His friend the Lord 
Zouch had carried him to a 
deer-drive in Bramshill Park, 
where the prelate found him- 
self posted with a bent cross- 
bow in his unfamiliar hands. 
A buck coming in view, the 
crossbow spanged, and down 
dropped Peter Hawkins, a 
3ramshill keeper, with the arch- 
bishop’s bolt in his body. It 
is clear that nobody was 
to blame but poor Peter 
Hawkins, who was soon beyond 
all blaming, and at Bramshill 
amends were soon made, A 
jury brought in a verdict that 
Peter died by a mishap through 
his own fault. -Peter’s widow 
had a twenty pounds annuity, 
a lavishness which soon married 
her to a second husband, and 
the archbishop went home to 
renounce crossbows and vain 
field sports and to fast oncea 
month ona Tuesday in memory 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” of that fatal Tuesday at 

Bramshill.- 

All should have ended here, but many years’ arrears of enmity 
attended George Abbot. Four bishops-elect were waiting his 
consecrating hands—the bishop-elect of Lincoln had no love for 
Dr. Abbot, and the bishop-elect of St. David’s was that William 
Laud whom he had long since persecuted at Oxford, heading 
him off from preferment. There was blood on the archbishop’s 
hands, and the bishop-elect of Lincoln, with his brother of St. 
David’s to support him, declared that by homicide the archbishop 
had become irregular and unable’ to administer a valid rite. 
Theologians and lawyers at home and abroad burst itito 
bickering over the archbishop’s case, and the see might have 
been voided over that day’s doings at Bramshill had net the 
conscience of the King, a keen and clumsy sportsman, brought 
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him to Abbot’s side. No one 
but a fool or a knave could 
think the worse of a man for 
an accident which, confessed the 
King in a frank moment, had 
more than once befallen majesty 
itself. 

Time came to the arch- 
bishop’s aid. He took out a 
pardon for form’s sake, the 
clamour died down, and in 
1628 we find Dr. Laud joining 
with him in the consecration 
of a bishop of Chichester. But 
the sore remained, and, when 
near his death the archbishop 
drew near Croydon on _ his 
journey from Lambeth and 
would have made way through 
a crowd of scolding wives, a 
voice from the- mob cried, 
‘Ye had best shoot an arrow 
at us!” 

The death of King James 
found him at the head of a 
faction whose power in the 
church was passing away. He 
crowned a new king who was 
friend and patron of Dr. Laud, 
and saw the Arminianism which 
he loathed supported by a 
growing body of clergy and 
laymen, but he lingered on 
until 1633, dying at last at the 
old house of the archbishops in 
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the archbishop and his brethren 
kneeling below them, and 
hard by the splendid almshouse 
which commemorates him, 
Archbishop Whitgift, in giving 
Croydon a hospital, had showed 
the way whereby his succes-or 
might show his love for ‘is 
native town, and in 1619 the 
foundation-stone was laid at 
Guildford of a hospital whi-h 
was to overshadow the Croyd.n 
foundation in beauty and digni 
In 1622 the hospital of 
Holy Trinity at Guildford fo 
master, twelve brethren, a 
eight sisters was incorporat 
by charter. 

As we pass to the gre { 
gate under the tower we fi. j 
ourselves before the heavy oak 
doors of a noble brick buildi: 
stately and sound as the foun 
and his architect left it. T 
G. A. of two panels of the d 
bring George Abbot to mind, 
do the two mitred shields of t 
arms of the See of Canterbu: 
impaled with Abbot’s arn 
The curious may ask w 
golden pears should be bor e 
in Abbot’s. shield, but tie 
antiquary will remember t 
“abbot pears” once groy i 
all over England on grafts froin 
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Croydon. = ; the famous pear trees of the 
“At Guildford he might have — ee abbots of Warden—pears which 
died amongst many friends, and Copyright. TO THE MASTERS HALL. "cL." ~ went to make the “Warde 
at Guildford he was laid in the pie” of old English cooker 
church near the monument where, in brass, his old father and books. The archway is an affair in the Italianate taste, without 
mother knelt at their prayers with the line of little figures of much beauty in its details, but the tower above, with its mullioned 
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date of 1621, tell us that they were wrought 
for their present place. 

From this, his great house of charity, 
it is but a step to Archbishop Abbot’s 
narrower house in Trinity church. Here 
is the monument which his brother 
Maurice, the rich merchant, set up to him 
—a figure lying, in gown and skull-cap, 
under a canopy of marble, whose black 
pillars rise from piles of those books of 
the Calvinistic theology by which the arch- 
bishop ruled his life. Here is his long 
epitaph, with the “noble character,” which 
provokes Aubrey to wrath against one 
who ‘permitted that poisonous spirit of 
Puritanism to spread all over the whole 
nation . . . no friend to the Churcn of 
England.” 

But that he was a good friend to 
Guildford we, who have come from across 
the street, can witness. Ee. 
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windows and drip-stones, its pepper-caster turrets, its sundial, 
and swinging banner-vanes, isadelight toour English eyes. An 
almshouse should have a fair. garden in its quad, and we enter a 
pleasant place of flowers and greenery, upon which give the 
windows of those chambers of rest, the quarters of the old folk 
who have their refuge here, the sisters having their lodging on 
the right, the brethren on the left. In face of us is the entry of 
the hall and chapel, the pall of Canterbury and Abbot’s pears 
being seen in carved stone panels above the clock. ‘The tall 
chimneys which show themselves above the roofs on every side 
are of beautiful mould and many shapes, fair examples of the 
stately manner in which English architects carried the smoke 
irom our hearth altars to the sky. 

Within the panelled walls of the dining-hall we have the 
best picture of the indoor life of the old house. The floor has 
sull its old red tiles, covered up for the most part, and the high- 
backed settle invites to rest beside a wide fireplace, in which the 
andirons still stand. The windows have Abbot’s arms and 
scrolls, upon which we read the motto of the hospital seal 
‘‘Clamamus abba pater,” a scriptural pleasantry upon Abbot's 
name which-‘may recall some moment in which the sour-faced 
archbishop unbent amongst his Guildford friends. 

__ The retiring-room has a fireplace with a rich chimney-piece 
of Jacobean arcade work. Before the hearth will be seen in our 
illustration one of those joined stools to which the name coffin- 
stool is often given, from the use of them as coffin trestles. Our 
pictures of the stairways afford good examples of the tall newel- 
posts which adorn the balustrades of Jacobean mansions. 

Domestic architecture of this age has perhaps more interest 
or us than church work, but- the chapel here has, besides its old 
Umsbox and Bible, nine scenes of the life of Jacob pictured in 
ts windows, with a Latin quatrain below each scene. Tradition, 
ever busy with painted windows, has it that these were 
ken from Guildford monastery, but” their fashion, and a 


[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNnrtTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1rR,—A young friend of mine from Somersetshire 
suggests that the man in the photograph headed 
‘* What is His Trade ?” in your issue of September 
gth is a snail-catcher. He has seen men of this 
description going about in Somersetshire, with a 
hooked stick and a basket, searching for snails. 
What they do with the snails when caught he is 
unable to say.—R. J. 






{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
S$1r,—I should say the photograph at the bottom 
of page 360 in your issue of September gth is that 
of a fern-gatherer. We have many such in my 
parish in Gowerland, and the portrait is that of 
many almost identical men.—P. POTTER. 

P.S.—During a late visit to Glastonbury, I 
was glad to see the County Council of Somerset had 
passed a bye-law against undue fern-collecting. 0, 
St sic omnes.—P. P. 






(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountryY LIFE.”] 
Si1r,—In your issue of September gth ‘‘M. N.” 
asks what a photograph of an old man is meant for. 
It lcoks exactly like the old man who stands down 
by the Rufus Stone in the New Forest selling 
sticks; he runs with the hounds sometimes. —L. G. 
LANGLEY. 

[Mr. W. W. Wainwright, by whom. this 
photograph was taken, has now written to say that 
he met the man on Abinger Common, where he 
was wandering about the lanes collecting fern-roots.—ED. ] 
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NATURE PRINTING. 
(To rHe Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I was quite interested in the article on ‘‘ Nature Printing 
issue of August 26th, as enabiing one to get faithful copies from Na'ure 
direct from the leaf itself. Not being quite clear, however, as to all the 
details of the method described, I should be greatly obliged if you could 
enlighten me, either by letter or by asupplementary note in the pages of your 
paper. Description says: Put the colour on to piece of cardboard or paper 
—enough colour to take whole leaf; lay leaf upside down on the paper, 
and apply paint to lower side of leaf, from which print is taken; colour 
being applied, and leaf arranged as desired, place paper over the leaf, hold 
rigid, rub with finger, and get impression. As impression is taken from 
under side of leaf, I can understand that the paper worked cver the paint- 
covered leaf would take an impression ; but I don’t see where the first piece 
of paper (or cardboard) comes in, or why colour is put on that if impression 
is only taken from lower side of leaf. Also, is leaf laid upside down on the 
paper (or cardboard) with the colour dabbed on? The use of paper under the 


” in your 


leaf is by no means apparent to me if the paper placed over the leaf takes 
the impression. Explanation as to this point would much oblige. —N. B. Cox. 

[It would be useless to use a clean piece of cardboard each time paint has 
to be applied to a leaf, and our correspondent will find it easier to work evenly 
over the under side of the leaf if it is sticking flat on to the cardboard.—Ep. | 


PHEASANTS AND OWLS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.” } 
S1r,—For some time past my keeper has been much puzzled to find, on going 
his morning rounds, several pheasants killed ; one day five, another two, and 
soon. The birds had their wings torn off, and were so badly mutilated that 
he suspected nothing less than a fox. To discover the marauder he set a trap 
baited with a dead pheasant, and much to his surprise found in it a large brown 
horned owl. The pheasant was nearly eaten up, and the owl in the act of devour- 
ing what remained. I should be much interested to hear ifany of the readcrs 
of Country LIFE have known asimilarcase. HithertoI have done my best to 
preserve owls, believing them to be beneficial rather than destiuctive. I may 
add a neighbouring keeper has had several s milar cases this year.—E, P. 











ENTERED EARLY TO THE GAME. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Having been a subscriber to your admirable paper for the last seven 
years, and thinking it may perhaps interest you, I am sending you a 





photograph of the youngest polo player on the Continent. He made his first 
appearance in the Buda-Pesth team at the age of fourteen years. This 
phvtograph was taken when he was fifteen years old, and had already won 
several prizes on his Hungarian pony Editor.—A. M. 





GOAT-FARMING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me, as a goat-keeper of over seventeen years’ standing, 
and the owner at the present time of fifty-six goats and kids, to express my 
views on this subject, and to comment on some of the remarks of Mr. Hughes 
in your issue of August 26th. It seems to me that your correspondent 
entirely loses sight of the two main points in this controversy: firstly, that 
we are discussing goat-farming and not mere goat-keeping in an ordinary 
way, and secondly, that the profit Mrs, Hamer Jackson claims for goat-farming 
is based on the sale of milk, and the manufacture of cheese and butter; and 
no one has yet shown that goat’s milk, or the produce mentioned, is saleable 
as a commercial industry in this country. I, therefore, fail to see upon 
what ground the opinion is formed that ‘‘ under good management goat- 
farming could be made to pay.” Mr. Hughes appears to ridicule the idea 
of taking what happened in the case of the goat-farming experiment twenty 
years ago as an illustration of what would be likely to occur again if the 
same were tried at the present day, and adds that it is ‘‘impossible to work 
goat’s milk on the same lines as cow’s milk.” Is--he quite sure that the two 
were worked on the same lines, or has this statement no better foundation 
than that which followed it, viz., ‘‘the value of goat’s milk was 
unknown twenty years ago”? It is probable that Mr. Hughes, like 
most goat-keepers, has read Mr. Holmes Pegler’s ‘‘Book of the Goat,” 
published at that period (1885), wherein numerous extracts are given from 
letters written by well-known medical authorities, letters, by the way, that 
had appeared several years earlier amongst the publications of the British 
Goat Society, speaking in the highest terms of the value of goat’s milk as a 
food for infants and invalids. As to there being ‘‘ no question about the 
demand,” for my own part, I may observe that only once or twice have I 
been asked to sell any goat’s milk, and that I have now to give away to the 
cottagers on my farm any milk that is not utilised on the premises. 
Regarding the price of the article, I quite agree that 3d. a quart is too low a 
figure to set down in an account as its commercial value. On the other 
hand, of what use is 
it to put the value 
down at 8d., however 
much it may be worth 
that sum, if you know 
you cannot realise 
that amount for it? 
Mr. Hughes says he 
could get it, but 
we want to hear of 
someone who does 
get it, that is to 
say, at a_ wholesale 
rate. There are goat- 
keepers, no doubt, 
who now and again, 
through the recom- 
mendation of a local 
doctor, sell small 
quantities _ privately 
at such a price, and 
even higher, but that 
is not to the point 
—it is not goat- 
farming. I believe 
there is a good 
future for goats in 
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this country, without the qualification appended by your correspondent t, 
his remark, as I am constantly receiving applications for stock ; but acco: ling 
to my experience I cannot regard goat-farming as profitable from the point 
of view advocated by Mrs. Hamer Jackson, I farm my goats as a hx bby, 
and | keep a strict account of their cost, and what profit I make—for I do net 
believe in farming at a loss—is due to the fact that I keep only Herd Book 
and Prize Record stock, and paying, as I do, high prices for any goats | buy 
to improve my herd, I can command good prices for those I sell; and as | 
have some hundred or more acres of ground for pasturage, and grow my own 
hay, oats, and roots, the cost of maintenance of my herd is reduced to a 
minimum.—Sam Woopiwiss. 


A GREEN OLD AGE. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I am sending you the enclosed photograph in case you may thi. « it 
worth while re- 
producing it in 
Country LIFE. 
Mrs, Slark is 
ninety-seven 
years of age, and 
has for twenty 
years been an 
inmate of the 
Westend Alms. 
houses, Woking. 
ham, where the 
photograph was 
taken. She has 
had a very hard 
life, having been 
chiefly employed 
in field labour, 
but is still very 
active and intel- 
ligent, and is 
always sent for 
by the other in- 
mates if they are 
ill or in trouble. 
Her memory is 
perfectly good, 
and she_ often 
describes how 
little was done 
in celebration of 
George III.’s 
Jubilee, saying she thinks that of Queen Victoria was very superior.— 
IsABEL R. BARNETT. 





A WHITE WEASEL. 
[To THE Epriror oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—On the very Gay that an article by ‘‘ Lichen Grey” appeared in 
Country LIFE on ‘‘ The Weasel,” my son trapped a pure white one here— 


surely that is a most remarkable coincidence! The little animal has been 


” 


sent to Mr. Hope, taxidermist, George Street, Edinburgh, to be stuffed. I 
am glad to say we have not suffered from any run of bad luck since the 
capture. — Sr. CLAIR CUNNINGHAM, Hedderwick Hill, Dunbar, East 
Lothian, 





GOLDFISH AND FROST. 

(To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1R,—My impression is that goldfish, even in this mild climate (North Devon), 
bury themselves in mud and hibernate for two or three months in winter, and 
I very much doubt if they will survive a hard winter in a cement-lined pond. 
My pond has a clay and mud bottom, and the fish which I put in two years 
ago, when they were about Iin. long, are now Sin, or Ioin. in length and a 
beautiful colour. This year they have bred, but the young fish, now 2in. or 
3in. long, so far show 
no sign of gold. Is 
this right ?—F, W. B 


TWO OTFTER 
CUBS. 
[To THE Eptrok.} 
S1r,—I enclose 2 


photograph of two 
otter cubs. We found 
them whilst out with 


the Crowhurst pack, 
and luckily saved tiem 
from the terriers. \\1ss 
King, a keen lady 
follower, brought t):cm 
up for some time \ th 
a bottle, which t. ey 
have now disper-cd 
with, preferring ‘t- 
bits of frog and ral) it 
instead, They 
grown consider 

when last I sawt 

and were extre 

lively. —W. J. AB 
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